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OW far the pendulum will swing nobody knows. Neverthe- 
H less, when business and politics, morals and art, education 
and religion all seem to be losing their traditional land- 
marks and to be drifting nobody knows where; when the cohering 
bonds of our civilization seem to be threatened by powerful, if 
not overwhelming, disintegrating agencies, it is the duty of 
reasonable persons to examine anew the foundations of social 
and spiritual systematization, to think and talk of the available 
conditions for conservation and reconstruction. Our ills are obvi- 
ous and serious. Patent nostrums may lead to disaster. Only 
the integrating forces that brought society into existence can be 
relied on for healing social indispositions. Probably all that 
human ingenuity can safely do to help along any vital integration 
is to reinforce tendencies that facilitate it and to eliminate 
inhibiting barriers. 

It is in this spirit that some of us are thinking and writing 
about the fundamental human urges and cravings. Such urges 
and cravings should not be thought of as isolated or even distinct 
mental entities with independent facets and configurations. They 
are merely several aspects of human life with their probable roots 
deep in cosmic processes. They are interwoven and interde- 
pendent, now mutually reinforcing and again mutually delimiting 
each other in the flux of human lives. The scientific effort to 
describe the effect of one should include all of them, but such 
are the limitations of discourse that we must think and speak 
about them separately, abstracting what is really united. The 
present discussion concerns the use of the urge for contact. 
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Some of us have come to regard contact as one of the grea} 
biological urges. It shows itself in many forms in human and 
infrahuman life and probably underlies most of the phenomena 
that are commonly grouped under the gregarious and sex instincts, 
This raises a previous question—how and in how far can minds 
be said to approach one another. To some of us these questions 
seem fundamental to a general social psychology about which go 
many of us have been dreaming and to the practical applications 
of a social dynamics for which some of us still hope. 

One of the almost axiomatic principles of psychology is that 
minds are mutually impenetrable. They are as impenetrable as 
matter. Whatever the craving may be minds cannot even come 
into the same kind of contact with each other that seems possible 
in matter. The only inkling we can ever have of events in 
another’s mind is through the dual process of expressive reaction 
on the part of one mind and neural reaction to physical stimula- 
tion on the part of the other. Both sides of the dual process are 
full of possibilities for misunderstanding. But it is the only 
avenue of approach of one mind to another. 

Distance between minds should not be confused with distance 
in space. The two may be related as we shall presently see, but 
one does not imply the other. 

Some days ago the evening paper recorded various news items 
which illustrate our point. There was war, called by another and 
more diplomatic name, with large destruction of life and prop- 
erty—sad and regrettable. It was still a long way off, both spatially 
and mentally, not a matter of much personal concern. There were 
bankruptcies and divorces, but they involved no friends of ours. 
There was ominous European news, threatening dissolution 0! 
constitutional government. There was probable revision of war 
debts, with obvious economic threats. All this was interesting 
and more or less depressing but distant. Suddenly in the list of 
automobile casualties my attention was arrested with a shock— 
a colleague and friend was in an accident, some of his family 
were seriously injured. Such graduations of concern as are here 
represented show a various closeness of reference between our- 
selves and others which, for want of a better name, one may cal 
a gradient of nearness of minds. The colleague and his family 
were close to me, closer than the strangers mentioned in the same 
column—much closer than the tragedies of foreign war. Super 
ficially from these examples, nearness of minds might seem to be 
positively correlated with physical nearness, but the two are nol 
identical. The differences became clearer when I suddenly realized 
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that I had friends in the war zone, while the shock of the accident 
to a colleague would have been just as great if he had been in 
the antipodes. 

There are three proximate questions at issue in the effort to 
understand or to facilitate any human relationship. The first one 
is, ‘‘ What is its nature?’’ The second is, ‘‘How may it be meas- 
ured?’’ and the third is ‘‘What is its natural history?’’ or more 
simply, ‘‘ What are its dynamic conditions?’’ 
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Tentatively nearness of minds might be defined as the degree 
to which one personality identifies itself with another. It is akin 
to friendship and sympathy, though these concepts commonly 
imply benevolent action while nearness is a precondition of the 
other two. But this definition is far from satisfactory since it 
introduces a very obscure idea about which we know even less 
han we do about mental nearness, namely the concept of 
identification. It might be better not to be so explicit and to say 
merely that nearness of minds is a fundamental frame of 
community between one person and others. 

it should be noted that such a relationship is purely subjective 

reference. It not only exists solely in the mind of the person 
who experiences it, but it is entirely free from any implication 
f necessary reciprocity. A mother may feel close to her son but 

is no reason for expecting that the son feels equally close 
)his mother. Expression of the mother’s sentiment may evoke 
analogous sentiments in the son; but it may, on the contrary, 
oke antagonism. There is no immigration of the sentiments 
from mind to mind. Mental distance is primarily not a reciprocal 
lationship like spatial distance, but a onesided, purely personal 
feeling of relationship. Another may feel as close to me as I to 
im. The experience of nearness seems to be reinforced by such 
tual or bipolar conditions. They are, moreover, conducive to 
cial consolidation into permanent groupings. But they are 
ither necessary nor universal, 
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a not verifiable by experimental reference to an external world. 
em 10 © BB lowever, if the two are evaluated by their practical significance 
' soa uental distance may be quite as important in the conduct of life 
an physical distance. In humanistic, social and cosmic relation- 
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ships it may be vastly more important, especially when it is evoked 
simultaneously in a group. 


The Measure of Mental Nearness 

A measure of mental distances offers even greater difficulties 
than its definition. No arbitrary units like millimeters, kilometers 
or light years are applicable. For such cases statistical ingenuity 
invented the method of rank order. By it we may describe the 
position of any mental trait in a group of similar traits such as 
comparative fame, intelligence and emotional stability. Rank 
order describes the facts in terms of more or less; not in terms of 
arbitrary units. The device is familiar enough. A grade of %) 
in history obviously indicates more available relevant informa 
tion than a grade of 45. No oriented person, however, would be 
misled by the apparent numerical precision and say that one knew 
just twice as much as the other. Much the same holds for th 
arbitrary scales which are used to describe the results of mental 


tests. Grades of 50 and 100 in the familiar Army Alpha tes 


represent a profound personal difference in this particular pe 
formance, but they do not pretend to indicate a numerical relatio1 
ship between two persons or mean that one had twice 


the 
intelligence of the other. Similarly one’s experience of nearness 
for various persons may be ranked. Not only may it rank higher 
for one person than for another but the relative rank may change 
from moment to moment. 

In general, the rank orders for various mental traits may show 
little or no correlation. Persons superior in one trait are api 
to be superior in several, but because a boy spells well is 
proof of high grade performance in arithmetic, reading, manua 
training or social adaptation. Even imbeciles may rank high | 
certain specialties. Great dramatists may be poor moralists, 
great engineers poor politicians, great mathematicians and phys 
cists poor psychologists. Personalities like Leonardo da Vin 
preéminent in many lines, are rare. 

In a questionary study of Race Distance, some time ago, 
3ogardus found marked differences in the attitude of Angi 
Saxons toward intermarriage with persons of different national 
ties. In that study the Englishman was first choice for his 
subjects, the Turk came last. It is clear, however, that menta 
nearness as a whole can not be measured by willingness to marry 
If it were, married couples should persistently feel close to eac' 
other, which they sometimes most emphatically do not. | 

An analogous rank order has been found in the choice of ne 
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friends and club members. It probably would be found in 

extension of sympathy, and willingness to destroy or injure. 

eople kill and eal vegetables with ho qualms of conscience, 

find the eating of flesh repugnant and still more would be 

ed at the suggestion of eating their grandfathers. No one 

experience ever had scruples about cutting the grass, few 

playing a fish, but many will not shoot wild game for sport. 

(he graduation of mental phenomena in general and of expe 

e in general and the sentiments in particular is estimated in 

mmon practice by the rank order method. We love and hate 

ore or less, but not by ergs. One pain is greater than another 

veh there are no usable units of pain. Mental distance is 

ously graduated even if it is not measurable in terms of 
itrary units. 


litions of Mental Nearness 
Mental nearness may be factored out into separable tendencies 
aking up a kind of polygon of forces. A total effect or resultant 
an experience of nearness may coexist with great discrepan- 
ies of age, race, religion and manners, though such discrepancies 
unfavorable tendencies in the polygon and must be counter- 
balanced by more or stronger favorable factors. Obviously the 
same degree of mental nearness may differ in rank order in its 
several conditions. If one tries to analyze out of common expe- 
rience with normal and abnormal persons the several factors 
which determine the experience of mental nearness the resulting 
list would be a long one. Only the more important tendencies 
ich influence mutual feelings of nearness belong to this 


discussion. All seem to involve some sort of community. 


Physical Community 

Notwithstanding the lack of high correlation, one of the factors 
sometimes evokes feelings of nearness is physical propin- 

y. It seems to be effective in so-called happy families includ- 

¢ diverse animal phylae, in the feeling of a man for his pets, 
in our culture at least, it is important as a preliminary to 


‘ 


the desire for marriage. Yet too close propinquity not infre- 


‘ 


ently destroys what lesser degrees evoke. Closely packed 
rowds may fight for room. We resent being touched by strangers 


or slapped on the back by friends. It is frequently said that in 
these days of international news service, radios, automobiles and 


rplanes our world has contracted. But this has not brought 
a universal feeling of brotherhood. This propinquity 
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tendency works both ways. We crave physical nearness to those 
who are mentally near. 

In addition to the space-time community called propinquity 
there appear other physical factors that often favor feelings of 
nearness. The most striking of these are products of inheritance. 
Community of configuration, of coloration and of odor is effective 
in animals. Certain others are more or less intimately related to 
both propinquity and inheritance and appear as community of 
family relationship. The parent is usually close to his child, 
Uncles may feel very close to nephews and nieces. In some tribes 
with primitive cultures they regularly take over some of the func. 
tions that fathers exercise in our civilization. This phenomenon, 
however, seems to be an artificial break in the normal family 
gradient and is probably associated with the enforcement of the 
incest taboo. 

All family ties count in the gradient. Brothers and cousins 
and even remote descendants of a common ancestry tend to pre. 
sent a roughly graduated scale of mental nearness. Siblings 
appear to feel on the whole closer than cousins. Indeed, the 
closest extra-family relationships are often called brotherhoods 
and close friends brought together by other than family ties may 
eall each other brothers. Similar products of propinquity and 
actual or artificial inheritance are represented by the mental 
nearness between members of the gang, tribe, clan, and nation. 

Though seldom uncontaminated by inheritance the effect of 
contact of one culture with another is usually some modification 
of both. Which will survive with least modification depends or 
many interacting factors. A school of anthropology and a pote! 
tial school of history are built up around this and allied phe 
nomena. Psychology and education have special techniques to 
discover the effects of exposure to school and other environmental 
stimuli. Propaganda, indecent shows, gangster and sex moving 
pictures, pornographic literature, bad company and similar stimul 
cannot be regarded with complacency by anyone who is interested 
in the survival of the best features of our present civilization 
Fortunately, however, reactions are not directly correlated with 
the adverse stimuli. 

The inhibitory effect of dissimilar mores on the feeling of 
nearness seems to be clear enough. In ordinary usage the bar- 
barian is not merely he who speaks an incomprehensible tongue, 
but is also he who outrages the familiar customs of the community 
in which he finds himself. And the barbarian may be as remote 
from the native in the one sense as in the other. The traveler 
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a strange land is often helpless, isolated both by language and 
behavior habits. He is regularly fair game for ridicule and exploi- 
tation if not for a worse tate. The stranger in a foreign country 
and the summer visitor in the country, the immigrant or the rustic 
n the city, even the members of a rival gang are fair examples. 

Analogous to, but in our modern more tolerant times usually 
less acutely remote than the barbarian, is the unorthodox—anyone 
who differs from the observer in his religion, his polities, his 
philosophy of life or system of values. There have been historic 
neriods in which no fate was too bad, no torture too severe for 
the rebel and the heretic. Such social hysteria is the product of 
a feeling of insecurity based on lack of development or of equili- 
ration. It is characteristically found in new social and political 
systems but it may develop in older systems when they feel 
themselves menaced. Insecurity, however, is not the whole story. 
[here are at least two auxiliary factors—the almost universal 
human tendency to sadism combined with feelings of superiority 
to and mental distance from the victims. 


Communty of Reaction 


\nother important group of conditions favoring mental near- 
ess consists of community of reactions. This is probably one 

the most general factors in the formation of groups. From 
the casual, ephemeral groups that form about a fire, a dog fight 
the bulletin of a championship baseball game, to the relatively 
permanent groups that make political parties, fraternities and 
religious sects—all show the general bond of a community of 
reaction. It is seldom the only bond of permanent groupings. 
Permanent marriages and the occasional matings of free love may 
both be based on community of sex reaction but the permanence 
f marriage depends on a degree of mental nearness that is con- 
spicuously lacking in occasional matings. Movies and modern 
drama to the contrary notwithstanding, there must be something 
more in marriage, if it would be permanent, than sex attraction. 
This disrupts marriage perhaps as often as it cements it. 

Kven the simplest forms of common reaction may facilitate 
mental approach. Total strangers converse like old friends as 
they question how the accident happened or applaud a ‘‘two 
bagger.’? A formula of introduction may bridge the gap. One 
of the most effective instruments for achieving mental nearness 
is the community of ritual. This device is as old as the religious 
festival, the war dance and the mysteries. It includes anniver- 
saries and celebrations, reaching its most extreme forms in the 
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ceremonials of initiation and commemoration—in military, re}; 
gious and civil and fraternal ritual. Those who refuse 
participate in the common rituals invite resentment. 

Community of reaction as a condition of mental nearness 
means to be somewhat more than chorie behavior. It ofte 
includes common purposes, emotional factors and the sentiments, 
Kew bonds are as close as devotion to a common purpose, and ag 
common system of values. During the World war there was 4 
widespread and very obvious efflorescence of mental nearness both 
within the various national groups and between the allies. The 
most diverse social groups in each community worked shoulder 
to shoulder, united in common ameliorative, patriotic and humani 
tarian enterprises. Within the experience of most of us there 
had never been such a spread of altruistic sentiment and behavior, 
What was true in the United States and Canada was true in still 
greater degree in Great Britain and on the continent. Most of 
it has been forgotten in the diverse and antagonistic aims of the 
post-war period. Many cases of narrow self-interest during the 
war have been discovered in post-war times, but they were usuall) 
discretely hidden or camouflaged at the time. 

Reversion to narrow self-interest of persons and nations began 
on the day of the armistice. It was probably facilitated by the 
conviction that we were all systematically deceived by propaganda 
and tricked from the beginning to the end by appeals to our 
highest motives with only futile gestures towards the ends for 
which we sacrificed. Bolshevism, youth movements and other 
threats against the old social and economic orders are the natural 
and perhaps inevitable consequences. At the present time th 
disruptive forces seem dominant while the forces that make fo 
persistent mental nearness in family, state and internationa 
affairs, in religion and morals, in social and economic relations 
seem woefully inadequate and chaotic. No one may predict the 
outcome, especially if mental distance develops into the desperat 
situations of domestic or international passion and war. 

It seems to us that community of reaction is not only one 0! 
the major conditions of a feeling of mental nearness but supple 


menting the supposititious gregarious instinct, one of the mos! 
important conditions in the formation of human groups. Jus! 
what the gregarious instinct is, and what its psycho-physiologica! 


mechanism is, apart from the conditions of mental nearness, 
do not know. Like many others, we feel that it is time to abando! 
it as a dynamic concept. It may be well to supplement the socio 
logical investigation of what the group does and the operations 0! 
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othetical group mind, to investigate the more fundamental 
tion of how groups come to be formed and maintained—as 
once suggested. This question seems to be important not 
for small groups like the family, the gang, the club and the 
but also for education and the church, the state and interna 
iments il brotherhood. We believe that in any adequate answer to 
and a juestion community of reaction will be found to be a 
Was a damental factor. 
ss bot ; 
The Emotional Community 
1oulder (here is a related condition of mental nearness that may seem 
umani bvious to the reader. That is enlightened sympathy—perhaps 
; ther for practical social relations it is the most important of them all. 
havior. \t any rate it seems to deserve a separate discussion. Without 
in still fear of contradiction we may postulate here a kind of emotional 
[ost of bond which may be of entirely subjective reference and validity 
of th in normal minds and quite lacking in space-time relationships. 
: Sugar, a melody and relaxation may all be pleasant and conse 
iently may be emotionally close, entirely without reference to 
physical resemblance. Such emotional bonds may play a role 
normal, and especially in pseudological, associations. They 
are the basis of passional reasoning. In the lack of critical insight 
aganda | that often characterizes the mentally defective, such emotional 
to owl relationships may be confused with physical. Breuer’s classic 
ids for case of all drinking cups seeming contaminated because a dog 
| other happened to drink from one is a good illustration. 
natural 
me tl Intellectual Community 


ike for Intellectual conditions of nearness are more diversified than 


ationa motional. Terms, propositions and syllogisms are expressions 
lations of systematization and devices for facilitating the intellectual 
lict th ipproach of one mind to another. The syllogism is commonly 


sperat regarded as a ‘‘form’’ of proof. The absurdity of this kind of 
root has been variously pointed out. Its function of making 
explicit to another person the implications of a proposition as a 


isis for mutual understanding is less familiar but more generally 


e possible intellectual relationships between ideas, however, 
logica ire not limited to those of formal logic. In addition to such logical 
ess, Wi systems as are expressed in concepts, propositions, syllogisms, 
bandol assifications, dichotomies, generalizations and abstractions, ideas 
» socio may be said to be close to each other dynamically when they tend 
ions of lo reproduce each other, statically when they resemble each 
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other, consolidate, inhere or simply follow one another in time. 
Mental analysis and synthesis, abstraction and condensation and 
symbolization may arise from the same systematizing capacity. 

Community of experience represents another kind of commv. 
nity of ideational systems. It is not unrelated to propinquity 
and social inheritance, since both favor it. Especially is this true 
of language. Man’s capacity for language is inherited. Any 
special language, on the contrary, seems to depend for its develop 
ment in the child on inhibitions and reinforcements from the 
environment. No language could survive that could not be picked 
up fairly easily by a child, however difficult it may seem to adults. 
Czech and Chinese, Polish and Russian are examples to the point 
In any of them it is rare for an adult to learn to speak like a 
native. My friend, the late Professor Pick, once told me that no 
adult ever really learned Czech. It seems, however, to offer 
no great obstacles to children. The despair of the foreigner is 
to compare his linguistic awkwardness with the facility of a native 
child of three or four years. A common language is not a sin 
qua non for mental nearness but it has obvious importance as 
an instrument for promoting intellectual community. The bar 
barian speaks an incomprehensible tongue, and always was and 
perhaps always will be a stranger within the gates. He was 
long regarded fit subject for oppression, servitude, torture and 
sacrifice. He is still an object of suspicion even among cultivated 
people. One of the great desiderata for the development of human 
brotherhood is a universal medium of communication. 

The least degree of nearness of ideas is total incongruity as 


in negation, but this is not absolute separation so long as both 
ideas coexist in one mind. There are also approximations of 
ideas where their differences are lost sight of or ignored. In 
perception, for example, it is amazingly difficult to distinguish 
the sensory from apperceptive factors. This is nicely illustrated 
by proof-readers’ errors where a misspelled word is not noticed. 
Identification of two ideas is usually an illusion even when they 
are phenomena of one and the same mind. Simultaneous ideas in 
different minds, however similar they may be, are probably never 
the same. Most supposed mutual understanding is an illusion. 
Ideas may, however, be mutually so related in systems as to bring 
the several minds into some degree of approximation. As we have 
seen, one of the important agents is a common language. But 
even community of verbal formulation, as in creeds, really gives 
no assurance of community of ideas. Language may in fac! 
operate as a barrier to a mutual understanding instead of a help. 
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It may conceal or misrepresent. Empathy of a physician with 
his patient involves something very much more difficult and inti- 
mate than community of phrases. The curse of the Tower of 
Babel still persists in greater or less degree no matter what we do. 
(he main conclusion of this informal discussion may be sum- 
marized by reémphasizing the complexity of the conditions of 
mutual mental nearness. No one factor operates alone inde- 
pendent of the rest. Together they resemble the polygon of forces 
in physies. Hach important condition has its appreciable effect 
on the resultant, modified by all the others. The mental engineer, 
operating for social coherence, cannot safely ignore any of the 
ctual lines of force that make for mental nearness. Whether he 
politician or statesman, pastor or pacifist, educationist or 
reformer, he should seek to envisage the various lines of foree 
n the totality of their interaction—their several facilitations, 
nterferences and their integration. It seems to some of us that 
only in such systematizations can the foundations be laid for a 
practical social dynamics. 
| hope and expect that some of my more critical readers will 
object that the foregoing discussion of conditions of mental near- 
ness is ON a non-experimental level and is based on very casual 
analysis of available historical facts. Both objections are valid. 
The various points, however, are not set down as an inventory 
of established tradition, but as leads and working hypotheses. I 
believe that they were born legitimately of the psychological tra- 
lition and that as working hypotheses they are neither sterile 
nor trivial. Possible tests and corrections are indicated in at 
ast two directions, both of which exceed the limitations of a 
ingle investigator. It would take the careful analysis of many 
current and historical groups to make sure of a complete inven- 
tory of elementary conditions and the combinations of these con- 
ditions that make for permanence. It would take a large number 
' carefully planned experimental groups to validate and correct 
the working hypotheses. Only two such experimental groups are 
personally known to me. One failed of permanence; the other 
gives every sign of vitality. The failure was based on a 
single condition of mental nearness—the success on a polygon, 
but every class in social psychology furnishes a suitable experi- 
mental background and I cannot but be sure that significant and 
useful experiments could be carried out below the college level, 
perhaps even in infrahuman colonies. 
At least every teacher of social psychology might with 
alvantage exploit some experimental combination of the hypo- 
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thetical conditions of mental nearness that we have developed for 
some more or less obvious purpose; such as, to further college 
morale, modify public opinion, or to eliminate some obvious defeet 
of college life. The successful experimental group I have just 
mentioned was of this nature. It was instructive to the partici 
pants and useful to the college. It still functions after 10 years 
of vigorous existence. I1 conjecture that factory morale and 
esprit de corps could be improved by the industrial psychologists 
by some similar device. Careful planning and experimental varia 
tions of the conditions of mental nearness might make a study 
of such experimental groups real contributions to our knowledg 
of group dynamics. 





THE NATURE OF EMOTION * 


By WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


N \ RECENT article in this journal,’ Professor Drever states 
very clearly his objections: to the formula that each primary 
emotional quality is an aspect of the working of one of the 
tinets. Sinee these, or very similar objections, seem to be of 
eht to many other psychologists and since I regard them all 
mistaken, it seems worth while to attempt to deal with each 
them, showing why I do not find them valid, and why, in spite 
them and the many restatements of them by various authors 
mtinue to hold by the formula. 
Before the publication of my Social Psychology in 1908, other 
ors had made closely similar formulations of the relation 
emotion to instinct; notably William James, H. R. Marshall, 
yd Morgan and Th. Ribot. But, since Dr. Drever attaches 
name to the view which he criticizes, calling it ‘MecDougall’s 
ory’, and since my Social Psychology seems to have con 


, 


ed the first unqualified acceptance of the principle and the 
thoroughgoing application of it as a clue to the disentangle- 
of the chaos prevailing in the psychology of the affective 
| aeecept the responsibility and shall, throughout this 
‘le, for brevity’s sake, speak of the view in question as 
view’ 
In eriticising ‘my view’ Drever begins by rejecting Dr. 
Curdy’s alternative. He writes: ‘It is evident that an attempt 
relate emotion to instinct is likely to lead only to confusion 
e emphasize the experience aspect of emotion and neglect the 
onse aspect, still more if we emphasize the affective in 
tional experience and ignore the rest. McCurdy, one of 
Dougall’s chief critics, comes to somewhat similar conclusions, 
veh along a different line of thought, which leads him to a 
of what he ealls ‘‘affect’’ that is, I believe, in the last resort 
tenable as a scientific view, at least as untenable as the view 
criticising. It appears to involve an absolute separation 
the two aspects of emotion, which are after all two aspects 


He and the same concrete serves oT phenomena.’ | do not 








‘Manuscript received September 9, 1933. 
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know whether Drever is here rightly stating MeCurdy’s view: 
for I have never been able to understand just what that view wy 
But in the words which I have italicized, Drever seems to accept 
in a general way ‘my view’, while rejecting McCurdy’s. Ye 
in the earlier part of the passage cited above, Drever seems to 
say that, although I do not, like MeCurdy, commit the error of 
absolutely separating ‘the aspects of emotion’, I am guilty (a) of 
emphasizing the experience aspect of emotion while neglecting 
the response aspect; and (b) of emphasizing the affective ip 
emotional experience while ignoring the rest of it. 

Of the former of these two charges (a) I would say that my 
formulation was proposed in order to remedy just this common 
error, the error, namely, of treating of emotion as a fact of expe 
rience only, while regarding the outward activity which it com- 
monly accompanies as a process having no constant, definite, or 
definable relation to the emotional experience. The essence of 
my formulation is that, as Drever in the following sentence 
asserts, these two aspects of any state of primary emotional or 
instinctive excitement are ‘after all two aspects of one and the 
same concrete series of phenomena’. I would prefer to modify this 
formulation of Drever’s only by substituting for ‘phenomena’ 
the word ‘events’. 

As regards Drever’s second charge (b) (that I emphasize the 
affective in emotional experience and ignore the rest) I again 
plead not guilty. I have again and again urged that conative 
experience is an essential part, feature, or aspect of emotional 
experience.” Also I have insisted that we should not speak of 
emotions, but rather of states of emotional excitement. And | 
have carefully distinguished two common usages of the word 
‘emotion’. ‘Sometimes it is used to mean only some emotional 
quality of experience. . . . Sometime, ‘‘an emotion’? is used 
to imply the whole mental and bodily process of the moment.” 





2E.g., in my Outline, p. 320, I find: ‘Felt impulse is present in all emotional 


experience’ (printed in italics), and: ‘If the conative factor could be subtracted 
from an emotional experience, without further change, that experience would seem 
be radically altered, etc.’ 

8 Outline, p. 317. It is true that in discussing in my Social Psychology t 
structure of an instinct or instinctive disposition, I made a distinction which 
seems to me to have been ill-drawn. After insisting that every instinctive process ‘can 
only be fully described in terms of the three aspects of all mental process—the cog 
nitive, the affective, and the econative aspects’, I wrote: ‘we are justified in assuming the 
cognitive aspect of the psychical process, because nervous excitation seems to travers 
those parts of the brain whose excitement involves the production of sensations 
changes in the sensory content of consciousness; we are justified in assuming 
affective aspect of the psychical process, because the creature exhibits unmistakable 
symptoms of feeling and emotional excitement; and, especially, we are justified n 
assuming the conative aspect of the psychical process, because all instinctive behat 
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In his next paragraph Drever writes of the word ‘instinct’: 
‘The original and essential meaning of the word is not in doubt. 
Instinctus was the word employed by the Romans to translate 
the Greek hormé (éppy). The root idea of the Greek word is 
“drive’’, ‘‘urge’’, ‘‘impulsion’’. The word was employed by the 
Stoics in the sense in which ‘‘instinct’’ has been rightly used by 
writers in modern times from the seventeenth century onwards. 
A secondary and subsidiary sense of the word is of course ‘‘a 
specific form of behavior congenitally determined’’, but this is 
secondary and subsidiary. In the light of these facts it is difficult 
to understand the widespread movement at the present time in 
favor of abandoning the term ‘‘instinct’’ altogether as far as 
psychology is concerned, and when necessary using the term 
“drive’’ instead. If ‘‘drive’’ designates a real psychological 
phenomenon—as it undoubtedly does—why not continue to speak 
of ‘‘instinet’’ as before in the case of ‘‘drives’’ which are char- 
acteristically congenital and universal?’ This amounts to a gen- 
eral approval of my usage of the word ‘instinct’. But I do not 
entirely agree with Drever’s terminology. The traditional usage, 
which he here approves, fails to make, and tends to obscure, a 
listinction on which I have insisted as essential to clear thinking, 
namely the distinction between structure and function, between 
a disposition and the activity arising on excitement of that dis- 
position.* I hold that we improve the traditional usage of the 
word ‘instinct’ if we confine it to the innate disposition to some 
mode of behavior common to the species, and use some other 


9° 





exhibits that unique mark of mental process, a persistent striving towards the natural 
nd of the process’. (I now would say ‘goal’ rather than ‘end’). So far so good. 
it I went on to say: ‘the innate psycho-physical disposition which is an instinct may 
regarded as consisting of three corresponding parts—an afferent, a central, and 
tor or efferent part—whose activities are the cognitive, the affective, and the 
» features respectively of the total instinctive process.’ (p. 278). This may 
e some slight ground for Drever’s second charge; but I no longer stand by this 
relation of the conative aspect of emotional experience with the efferent part of 
the instinctive disposition. In my Energies of Men I have given what I hold to be an 
proved account of this whole matter; I still distinguish the three parts of the 
net or instinctive disposition; but, adopting an improved terminology, I speak of 
entral part as the seat of the innate propensity and correlate with its functioning 
he affective-conative aspects of the tota! instinctive or emotional excitement, and I 
peak of the afferent and efferent parts as innate abilities, cognitive and motor respec- 
tively; recognizing that while in the instinct of the typical fully developed kind, 
ich as we see manifested by insects and birds, such innate abilities are highly 
leveloped and specific and closely linked with the central part, in man they are but 
lefined, not so closely linked with the propensity, and subject to much modification 
na very early age. This abandoned error of my first attempt (of 1908) is then 
nly and slight ground, I submit, for Drever’s second charge; and I claim that 
’ should be judged in its most mature presentation rather than as formulated 
twenty-five years ago. 
‘The same confusion, or failure to distinguish, runs through much of the traditional 
minology, most notably in the case of the word ‘idea’. 
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expression, such as ‘instinctive activity’, for the actual process 
or activity in which the disposition manifests itself. Of course. 
the activity or process is what we observe: the disposition is 
inferred from the similar activities manifested by many members 
of the species and by any one member of it on successive occasions 
The word ‘drive’ is not an altogether inappropriate designatio; 
of the process or activity which is evolved on excitation of ap 
instinctive disposition ; but |] prefer the word ‘urge’, ‘striving’. 
‘impulse’ or ‘conation’, any one of which adequately translates 
the German word Trieb. We properly speak of an urge, or drive, 
or impulse, or conation, as being evoked by some particular situa 
tion or on perception of some object. In my terminology, then, 
instead of equating drive or impulse with instinet, we should 
say that the situation excites the innate disposition (the instinct) 
evoking from it the drive, impulse, striving, or conation, which 
is manifested in behavior and experienced in ourselves as 
conative-affective or emotional excitement. 

The common neglect of this distinction between structure and 
activity and its confusing effect are well illustrated by the sentence 
cited by Drever from William James: ‘every object that excites 
an instinct excites an emotion as well’. This way of speaking at 
once implies that the instinct and the emotion are codrdinat 
realities or entities, it suggests that just as ‘instinct’ is used to 
imply both a specific innate disposition and a corresponding 
specific activity, so also ‘emotion’ implies both a disposition and 
a corresponding activity. If the dispositions implied by the tw 
words ‘instinct’ and ‘emotion’ were then explicitly identified as 
same, that would be, as I see the matter, a tr 


one and the 
But trouble arises because the instinctive dispos 


formulation. 
tion is treated as one thing and the emotional disposition as 
another. We find accordingly that James writes one chapter 0! 
‘the instincts’ and another on ‘the emotions’, and never quit 
achieves the formulation proposed in my Social Psychology whic! 
Drever is attacking, namely that emotion is one aspect of instin 
tive activity. The emotional excitement is one aspect, the dri 
or impulse or striving towards a goal is another aspect, of |! 
total activity which results on excitement of an instinct; or, agai, 
each instinct on being excited generates an impulse to striv 
toward a goal peculiar to itself, and the striving experience is 
not simply of undifferentiated conative quality but has, in th 
ease of each instinct, a quality peculiar to itself which maj 
properly be called a primary emotional quality. 

It may seem that this distinction between an instinct and 


oY 
a 
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rocess nstinetive activity is too fine-drawn to require to be constantly 
ourse, served in our discussion; yet there is no room for doubt that 
ion is ‘he neglect of the distinction, as in the well-known definition that 
mbers § ‘an instinet is a complicated reaction that is perfect the very 
S1ONS rst time’,® is one of the main roots of the continuing confusion 
nao) n which the topie is involved. 

of al 

ving’, § In the same paragraph Drever expresses his inability to 
islates nderstand why so many psychologists write of ‘drives’ while 


epudiating instincts. I suggest that the explanation is simple 
nough, and two-fold, as follows. First, the ‘drive’ or impulsion 
vards a goal manifested by any animal or man other than the 
server, though it is not a phenomenon of direct observation 
: not anything we can see, hear, smell, taste or touch) is never- 
theless an immediate inference from facts of sense-perception; 
nd also when a similar ‘drive’ or impulsion is manifested 
bjectively in our own person, we have the corresponding expe- 
rience of activity, of striving, of impulse, of desire, or of effort. 
Qn the other hand the instinctive disposition from which the drive 
or impulse springs, is a remoter, less immediate and less inevitable 
inference; and it is an inferred existent which we can neither 
perceive by aid of sense-impressions nor experience directly. 
Secondly (and this is the more important ground of the repudia- 
tion of instinct) instinct and instinctive activity are and always 
have been, as Drever points out in the first passage cited, terms 
which imply teleology, imply impulsion towards a goal. This 
s the implication of the terms which is the main ground of their 
upopularity; for such implication is repugnant to the mechanist. 
The word ‘drive’ on the other hand can be and generally is used 
the mechanist in the belief that its implications are entirely 
mpatible with complete repudiation of teleology. It seems to 
him (though falsely) to enable him to recognize and describe the 
facts, without admitting their teleological implications. 


Next we come to Drever’s positive objections. He states my 
iormulation, somewhat inexactly, as follows: ‘an emotion is the 
haracteristic and stable part of the activity of an instinct’; and, 
gain, ‘an emotion is an instinct in operation regarded in its affec- 
live aspect’; and proceeds: ‘Something may be said for this 
formulation, if we are prepared to give the term ‘‘emotion’’ a 
technical meaning in psychology which is markedly different from 





*Prof. H. Driesch, in The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. 
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its meaning in popular speech.® If we are not so prepared the 
formulation cannot be accepted. The objection most frequently 
urged against McDougall’s theory is that instincts may operate 
without any significant emotional perturbation.’ And he cites 
Rivers as having demonstrated the point most conclusively in a 
well-known passage in which he wrote: ‘Manipulative activity in 
response to danger may be wholly free from fear, or from any 
other emotion, except perhaps a certain degree of excitement’, and 
also stated, as a general law, that ‘manipulative activity’ and 
‘absence of affect’ tend to go together. 

This argument of Rivers’ has always seemed to me entirely 
mistaken, the sort of argument one might expect from a layman 
or, shall we say, a field anthropologist, rather than from a psy. 
chologist; but my affection for Rivers has hitherto prevented 
me from writing an exposé. It is both bad psychology and bad 
logic. Explicated, it runs: The object which brings into play 
the instinct of escape, or avoidance, or flight, is danger; therefore 
all activity undertaken in order to avoid danger is a manifestation 
of this instinct. The first sentence is bad psychology. Danger 
is an abstraction; and instincts are not directly excited by 
abstractions, but rather by concrete objects and situations. The 
second sentence is bad logic; for, if the former proposition were 
true, the second would not follow from it. Suppose a man set 
upon some enterprise, large or small, of vast or trivial importance 
to him; the reaching the summit of Everest or the crossing of 
the street to greet a friend. If, during the course of his striving 
towards his goal, danger threatens, he may well, even though 
utterly unafraid, take measures to avoid it; the motive of his 
‘manipulative activity’ is not necessarily fear; the motive of it 
in many such eases is, rather, the desire to reach the goal; for 
this desire includes the desire to avoid whatever threatens to 
prevent the reaching of the goal. The mere fact that a similar 
situation would evoke fear in some men, or in most men, does not 
justify us in assuming that the situation evokes the instinct in 
this man, and that his ‘manipulative activity’ is a manifestation 
of, is motivated by the impulse of, the instinct of escape. If he 
ean honestly tell us that he experiences no trace of fear, we may 
" @ Drever does not make clear in what way this ‘technical meaning’ differs from 
his supposed popular meaning. I can merely protest that popular usage is here 4 
elsewhere so vague and loose that we must claim and use the right to refine upon 't, 
and make both denotation and connotation a little more exact. It is I believe, Just 
through his neglect to do this, his too conscientious endeavor to include every 8a 
of popular meaning of the word ‘emotion’ that Drever falls into error. For his error 
(as I see it) consists essentially in perpetuating the vulgar confusion between t 
meanings of the words ‘feeling’ and ‘emotion’. 
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d the fairly accept this as valid reason for assigning his manipulative 
entl activity to some impulse other than the fear impulse. 
erate There is nevertheless a modest element of truth in Rivers’ 
cites generalization that manipulative activity and absence of affect 
in a tend to go together. For manipulative activity in man, more 
itv in especially in its more highly skilled forms, is a voluntarily con 
n any trolled activity; it does not proceed directly from any one instinct, 
and but rather from the whole of the personality in which many instine- 
and tive tendencies are organized in sentiments and these in turn 
ntegrated in one hierarchical system, within which, by aid of the 
tirely ntellectual organization, the energies of the instincts are sub- 
yman imated ; that is to say, in neurological terms, the energies liberated 
. psy- n the thalamic centers (the seats of the innate propensities) do 
rented not flow out directly into efferent channels (as in the animals 
d bad and in man when the emotional or instinctive excitements are 
. play too intense for voluntary control) but rather, they work through 
refore highly complex cortical systems, and find their efferent outlet 
tation through the pyramidal tract, that efferent tract through which 
anger ill skilled voluntarily controlled movements are normally gov- 
ad by erned. The more complete is voluntary control, the more intel- 
The ectualized, sublimated, epicritic and integrated is the motor 
. were expression of any impulse or system of impulses, and the less 
an set accentuated is the direct, visceral, protopathic efferent expression; 
rtance and henee the more obscure, the slighter, the fainter, the more 
ing of & isguised is the emotional aspect of the whole process, as judged 


riving whether objectively (in terms of intensity and extent of visceral 
hough anges) or subjectively (in terms of introspectively describable 
emotional quality). That is to say, the large participation of 
intellectual factors in voluntarily controlled action inevitably 


ul; for sublimates the instinctive energies, raising them to the cortical 
ens to epicritic level and weakening or damping down their proto- 
similar athic, visceral or emotional manifestations. But the recognition 
es not of this truth does not in any degree make against the validity 
net in 0! ‘my view’. To suppose that it does so, seems to me to imply a 


station ful erudity of interpretation, a quite untenable simplicity of 
ew as to the working of the whole system. 


This argument against my view, namely, that in many cases 
‘tinetive activity is accompanied by no symptoms or signs of 
emotion, finds support in another erroneous interpretation which 
Drever does not invoke in the article I am examining; but which 
tas been stated or implied by so many psychologists that I cannot 
eglect this opportunity to point out the fallacy involved in it. 


ween the 
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Here again James’ famous chapter on Instinct must be 


largely responsible. But | cite rather the words of a contempo 


rary whose view of instinct is very close to my own. Dr. C. §. 
Myers writes: ‘With one accord, however, psychologists insis| 
that such early human acts as suckling, crying, crawling and 
walking, are instincts.’‘ Now, if all walking is the expression 
of an instinct to walk, it follows at once that ‘my view’ is unten- 
able; for no one ean pretend that all walking is accompanied by 
emotional experience of some specific quality. The same would 
be true of running, creeping, climbing, standing upright, sitting, 
ete. Another passage from Myers may illustrate my point: 
‘Whether or not we ean regard all instinctive activities, e.¢.. 
walking, as accompanied by emotional consciousness, a close asso 
ciation between instinctive action and many emotions generall) 
holds.’* We see here how Myers is inhibited from accepting ‘my 
view’ by his acceptance of walking (etc.) as expression of an 
instinct to walk. This classing of walking, standing, running, 
ete., as expressions of corresponding instincts is an error that 
generally arises out of another error, the assumption namely that 
an instinctive activity is merely a sequence of mechanical reflex 
movements.® For, if we make that assumption, we cannot draw 
a line between, on the one hand, simple innately codrdinated 
movements such as walking or running and, on the other 
hand, such truly instinctive activities as nest-building, mating, 
migrating, brooding, care of young. And the former error was 
fostered by yet another unfortunate misuse of the word ‘instinct’, 
one popularized by Wundt, namely the extension of the term to 
cover secondarily automatic actions and all acquired and well 
practised forms of skilled movement, in short all motor habits. 
But it is not true that psychologists with one accord accept 
all innate capacities for codrdinated muscular action as instincts 
I for one have distinguished sharply between, on the one hand, 
instincts and, on the other, mere motor mechanisms (both innat 
and acquired). In my Outline I used the term ‘motor mechanism’: 


7A Psychologist’s Point of View, London, 1933, p. 126. In this following . 
who listed among the instincts of man, sitting up, standing, holding head erect, 
ing, creeping, clasping, pointing ete. Thorndike of course goes even further in t 
direction. 

8 On the Nature of Mind, Presidential Address, Brit. Assoc., Section J, 1931 

® Though not in the case of Myers, who writes: ‘The old view that instincts 
merely ‘‘complex reflexes’’ dies hard.’ Op. cit., p. 119. I remark in passing t! 
this unfortunate classing of such motor abilities as those of walking, running 
grasping with instincts was the ruination of A. F. Shand’s elaborate account of 
emotional life and the foundation of character—a tragic illustration of the 
great harm may result from the acceptance of some traditional error which may § 
to be of but small importance. 
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in my Energies of Men | have adopted what seems to me a 
idedly better terminology; namely, I speak of all such motor 
acities or dispositions (both innate and acquired) as motor 
executive abilities, pointing out that we cannot draw any sharp 
between them and cognitive abilities. And I have argued 
ength that such executive abilities do not contain their own 
ving power; do not generate the energy which activates or 
es them into play and sustains their functioning.”” The dis- 
tive mark of the instinctive activity is the impulse, urge or 
ive’ towards a goal. The locomotor abilities give no indica- 
tion of such impulsive or hormie nature. They are merely 
instruments by aid of which the various instinctive urges work 
towards their goals. 
It is needless to repeat here all the long argumentation which 
have already devoted to the establishment of this distinction; I 
vill merely cite one illustration. Consider the case of such a 
rd as the wild duck. He has innately organized and spontane- 
sly maturing locomotor abilities which enable him to walk, run, 
swim and dive. No one of these five activities is in itself a 


‘reflex striving towards a goal; but each of them is made use of in the 


draw 
inated 


rse of various truly instinctive strivings, in seeking food, in 
ting his mate, in building his nest, in migrating, in escaping 
alarmed, in fighting. He does not walk, or swim, or fly, 

the sake of walking, or swimming or flying. These abilities 
latent, unused, save when he is moved by hunger, or fear, or 
er, or lust, or by some other such propensity or instinctive 
rge to seek, to strive for, to drive towards, some natural goal. 
it may be said of man that he does sometimes walk for the sake of 
king; but even of man that is not strictly true. If I go for a 
without any particular goal in view or errand to discharge, 


iating, 
rr Was 
stinct 

‘rm to 


ve ‘my reasons’ or grounds, my obscure motives: I desire to 
reserve my health, or to make sure of a good night’s sleep, or 
to promote my appetite, or what not. I do not walk merely 
by reason of some specific impulse to walk.™ 


rst and most elaborately in mv criticism of Woodworth’s Dynamic Psych logy 
rticle Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion, Mind, 1920 
lhe same is more obviously true of the animals whether under natural condi 
r those of captivity. The lion in his cage padding from side-to-side might be 
is manifesting a simple instinct to walk, but that seems to be a too simple inter- 
tio Note how his walking activity is accentuated when he is hungry, and how 
re nearly his true instincts are satisfied, the more quiescent he is This is the 
ted upon by the modern camera sportsman, who astonishes us with his pictures 
cious beasts snapped at close quarters in the wild. It is the truth underlying 
successes of the psycho-analytic schools. A truth which I have been hammer 
t for thirty years, and which very very slowly is gaining some recognition among 


idemie psychologists. 
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There are in man certain very simple reactions which are, as 
I have argued in my Outline, properly regarded as expressions 
of very simple instincts; notably sneezing, coughing, scratching, 
and evacuating the bowels. The principal ground for thus 
classifying them is that they are urgent, that in each case the 
activity, simple as it is, expresses a felt urge or impulse. [It 
may be asked: Towards what goals do we strive in such cases? 
The answer is that in each case, although the goal may be but 
ill-defined in consciousness in the simpler instances of such activi- 
ties, in other instances it becomes well defined, and the felt urge 
may become very intense as an experience and very difficult to 
control by voluntary effort. Consider the act of evacuation of 
the bowels by a dog. It is very clearly instinctive; not a merely 
reflex process. He will not soil his own nest. (Anyone who has 
attempted to house-train a puppy in which this instinct is imper 
fect knows how hopeless is the task, whereas in the well-bred 
dog such training is hardly needed; we need only to avoid per- 
verting the natural instinct.) He seeks and finds an appropriate 
place. In the cat, who carefully covers over her excrement with 
earth, the truly instinctive nature of the act is equally clear. 

These true but simple instincts might be cited as evidence 
against ‘my view’; yet I submit that even these very simple 
instinctive activities are not entirely devoid of emotional quality, 


as anyone who is subject to bouts of seemingly unprovoked 





















sneezing can testify. 










Next we come to a paragraph in which Drever states what he 
‘alls the fundamental objection to my view. ‘In McDougall’s own § 
account of instinct emotions there is a serious inconsistency, | 
which it is very surprising that he himself has apparently never 
recognized. Compare the instinct of flight or escape and the 
instinct of self-display. According to MeDougall’s account the 
characteristic emoiion in the former case is fear, in the latter 
elation. But fear is evoked in proportion as avenues of escape J 
are cut off, in proportion, to put it briefly, as the impulse toj 
escape is thwarted or obstructed, whereas elation is experienced] 
in proportion as the impulse is successful, in proportion as thej 
individual meets the admiring regards of other people. If other 
people ridicule, in place of admiring, instead of elation, the emo- 
tion experienced is that which we colloquially describe as ‘‘feeling 
small’’. Hence ‘‘feeling small’’, and not elation, bears the same 
relation to the self-display impulse as fear to the flight impulse. 
But the flight impulse may also be facilitated in place of being 
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thwarted. We then experience the emotion we call ‘‘relief’’. 


us in each case we have two emotions, and a closer examination 
the other instinctive impulses listed by McDougall will reveal 


} 


similar phenomena in every case. We are thus led to a char- 


teristic of our emotional life which has never received the 
tention it merits. This characteristic may be designated 
bipolarity’’.’ ‘It would be legitimate’, he adds, ‘to speak of 
two polarities of emotion as ‘‘joy’’ emotion and ‘‘sorrow’’ 
otion respectively.’ Therefore, he concludes, ‘a one to one 

tion of instinctive impulse to emotion does not exist’. 
Now, so far from having surprisingly overlooked that diffi- 
y, as Drever asserts, | have dealt with it at considerable 
eth, in my Outline, in Energies of Men, and especially in my 
mtribution to the Wittenberg Symposium on Feeling and Emo- 
In all that he says of the bipolarity of emotion, the swing- 


ug of instinctive activity between the pole of joy and the pole of 


rrow, Drever has in view the facts of which I have treated 
llowing Shand) under the head of ‘derived emotions’ or, more 
ctly, ‘complex feelings’. There can be no clarity in the dis- 
ssion of emotion if we do not observe this distinction between 
true emotional qualities and the ‘derived emotions’ or complex 
lings. 

very form of instinctive striving may oscillate between the 
0 poles of satisfaction or pleasure and dissatisfaction or pain; 
d when the striving springs from complex deeply rooted senti- 
nts we properly use the terms ‘joy’ and ‘sorrow’, rather than 
easure and pain (or unpleasure), or satisfaction and dissatis- 
tion. But these feelings, which are functions of the degree 


‘ sueecess and failure of the striving (either actual or foreseen) 


aspects or factors of the total state of excitement over and 

ve the true emotional quality. 

Consider anger. You strive in anger to overcome the opposi 
of your adversary; in proportion as he continues to thwart 
your anger is painful, is colored with unpleasure; but as 
as you break down his opposition (with a well planted blow 


ra crushing retort) your anger is colored with pleasure (now 
ve given him what he deserves! ete.). Or consider fear: A 


reatening situation evokes fear and the impulse to escape; and, 
proportion as your efforts are successful (or seem to promise 
be suecessful) your fear, while retaining its unmistakable 
lity, is colored with pleasure (‘that’s good, we’ll soon be out 





Univ. Press, 1928. My essay is entitled Feelings and Emotions Dis- 
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of this’ you say); and, in proportion as your efforts fail, the 
emotion, again retaining its unmistakable quality of fear, js 
colored with pain, unpleasure, distress. 

[t is the same story in all striving; all our emotional excite. 
ments are variously colored from moment to moment with these 
complex feelings (hope, anxiety, despondency, ete.) while retain. 
ing, throughout all such oscillations in the seale of ‘derived 
emotion’ or complex feeling, their specific characteristic quality 
of anger, or fear, or curiosity, or tenderness, ete. 

The special case of self-display cited by Drever against me 
requires a few words of special consideration. The difficulty 
here is purely one of inadequate terminology. For lack of a 
better word I have used the word ‘elation’ to connote the emo 
tional quality of the activity of self-display; but I admit that it 
is not entirely appropriate. Elation is properly a kind of joy, 
is the joy that we experience on successful self-display. It is 
gratified self-display or self-assertion; and when the successful 
self-assertion springs from a deeply rooted sentiment, such as 
ambition, we may properly speak of it as joyful. Let us then 
revert to a term not open to this objection, more strictly appro- 
priate though clumsy, the term I used in my Soctal Psychology, 
and let us call the emotional quality of self-displaying or self 
asserting activity by the name ‘positive self-feeling’; or, since 
here we are using the word ‘feeling’ inaccurately, let us call it 
by the name ‘positive self-emotion’ (we may then call the emo- 
tional quality of the submissive impulse ‘negative self-emotion’). 
We may then say that an activity of self-display or self-assertion 
has throughout its course the quality of positive self-emotion, 
and this quality is variously complicated or colored from moment 
to moment with complex feeling which may swing from most 
painful despondency or despair through anxiety and hope to 
become, at the moment of complete attainment or success, the 
form of joy we properly call elation. 


selves driven to the following quite untenable position: 

evoking of an instinctive impulse need not involve anything we 
ean or ought to call emotion. Such elementary feeling as it 
does involve is most fittingly called ‘‘interest’’. In proportion, 
however, as the impulse is thwarted the response of the organism 
becomes increasingly protopathic . . . and we experience 
emotion of a ‘‘sorrow”’ polarity. The ‘‘joy’’ polarity is neither 
so frequent nor usually so intense. This develops when, and in 
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proportion as, the impulse is facilitated . . . the result again 
is protopathic response . . . emotional experience.’ 

That is to say, an instinctive activity, so long as it is neither 

ructed nor facilitated, has no emotional quality or accom- 
niment beyond a faint vague undifferentiated quality, to be 
alled ‘interest’. And besides this faint vague undifferentiated 
terest, emotional experience is of two qualities only, namely 
‘sorrow’ and ‘joy’. If then the psychologist, following Drever, 
recognizes only three qualities of emotion, namely, interest, joy 
nd sorrow, what is he to say of all those vivid qualities of expe- 
ence which the common man implies when he speaks of fear, 
nger, disgust, tenderness, gratitude, pity, awe, horror, reproach, 
ride, elation, hate or jealousy. I submit that nothing is more 
certain (not even in physical science) than that these and many 
ther words do stand for (and are successfully used by the com- 
mon man and still more successfully by the literary expert to 
lescribe or indicate) distinguishable modes of experience com- 
mon to the mass of mankind. It is certain that these many 
ommonly recognized emotional qualities cannot be accounted 
for as blendings of the three primary qualities of interest, joy 
ud sorrow, which are all that Drever would allow us to recognize. 
Drever, in effect, is asking us to ignore all the wealth of facts 
to which these many words point. Yet the endeavor to under- 
tand these facts is of more urgent importance than any other 
scientifie activity; for on increase of such understanding depends 
refinement in our systems of valuation, and all advance in the 
moral and social life of mankind. 

It is, perhaps, worth while remarking that Drever is here 

siving us a variation on the theme propounded by so many 
riters, to the effect that emotion arises only when activity is 
structed. His variation is a little less defiant of the facts than 
the more common and sweeping assertion of which it is a variant; 
for it admits that at least one emotional quality, namely joy, 
arise in the absence of obstruction. As for the thesis in its 
lore common form, I find it impossible to deal with it otherwise 
than by a flat denial and by pointing to the facts; for it remains 
i mere assertion unsupported by any facts. Those who repeat 
this strange assertion might well be accused of lack of introspective 
kill. 

To sum up, in various publications I have dealt with all the 
difieulties which Drever raises, and with others which he does 
not mention; and I submit that I have adequately explained away 
all these difficulties in the way of ‘my view’. I might have fairly 
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expected that Dr. Drever in raising these difficulties would at 
the least have made some reference to these explanations, and 
even have examined them. But he has entirely ignored my 
explanations and charges me with having remained ‘surprisingly 
blind to the difficulties’. I deny the allegation and hurl it back 
at the allegator.* But, seriously, I see no prospect of any clarity 
or systematic order in the psychology of emotion and the affective 
life in general, if, with Drever and so many others, we reject 
‘my view’. For neither Drever nor any one else has anything 
to put in its place. And with the rejection of ‘my view’ must 
go also all that I have written on sentiments and the structure 
and formation of character; for the whole of this elaborate con- 
struction, the only extant intelligible and systematic account of 
the organization of the human mind on its affective and conative 
side, is based upon ‘my view’ and must stand or fall with it 
In short the alternatives before us are, I submit, either ‘my view’ 
or a return to chaos and dark night. For this reason I have 
it worth while to examine again at some length the 


—$——_ 





thought 


difficulties in its way pointed out in Professor Drever’s article. 





18 My allegation against Drever is to the effect that he completely and surprisingly 
ignores all that I have written about the ‘derived emotions’, the prospective and the 
retrospective emotions of desire (in my Outline and in a supplementary chapter of 
my Social Psychology devoted to this topic), and claims that in his doctrine of the bipo 
larity of emotions he is drawing attention to a neglected peculiarity of our emotional 
experience. He fails to see that the facts he is concerned to reduce to order under th 
head of bipolarity are the same facts which are systematically accounted for in my 
theory under the head of ‘derived emotions’ or complex feeling,—that his bipolarity is, 
strictly speaking, the bipolarity, not of emotion, but of feeling. As I said in an 
eariler footnote he allows himself to be misled by a too great deference for vulgar 
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RECENT APPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY OF VALUES * 
By H. CANTRIL 
AND 
G. W. ALLPORT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


NOUGH time has elapsed since the publication of A Study 
, of Values (1, 13) to justify a report concerning its use as 
an instrument of research in the complex field of motivation. 
[his report will serve four purposes: (1) It will assemble the 
ata generously supplied by many psychologists who have em- 
oyed the scale, and from these data it will verify the original 
statement of norms, reliability, and validity. (2) It will supply 
| brief summary and bibliography of published investigations 
based upon the seale. (3) It will include an abbreviated report 
f several unpublished studies which have involved the Study of 
Values for various types of psychological research. (4) Finally, 
from these varied sources of information, it will draw certain 
oneclusions concerning the general significance and value of the 
The test attempts to measure simultaneously the relative 
rominence of six basic interests in personality (the theoretical, 
nomic, aesthetic, political, social, and religious). The subject 
o responds to the test in a way which indicates consistently 
s preference for, say, the aesthetic value must do so at the 
xpense of one or more of the five remaining values. This inter- 
endenee of the six value scores has an important consequence 
the use and interpretation of the Study of Values; namely, that 
individual’s score for any value is not directly comparable 
th the seore of another individual for the same value. If A 
receives 57 for the economic value, and if B seores 42 for the 
me value, it does not necessarily follow that A is more eco 
nomic than B. The two scores do not represent absolute levels 
interest, but signify only that in the case of A the economic 
ue plays a relatively more prominent role in his hierarchy of 
erests than it does in the case of B. 
In order that the Study of Values should be equally diagnostic 
teach of the six values, it is imperative that in any large un- 
elected population the interests as measured by the test be of 
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. Manuscript received October 31, 1933. 
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approximately equal popularity. If this condition is yo; 
achieved—if the majority of people consistently choose aesthetic 
responses—then the test obviously will not reveal individual] dif. 
ferences. In the original standardization group of 776 cases, the 
mean score for each of the values was in fact almost exactly 
30. This result was achieved through a long process of revision 
of the individual items in the test with many groups of subjects, 
and finally through the use of certain ‘‘correction figures’’ which 
rounded off the slight remaining unevenness of popularity 
(1, Manual of Directions, p. 3). 


NORMS AND SEX DIFFERENCES 

Therefore, the first problem which arises in examining the 
1979 additional scores (derived from many types of schools and 
colleges and from a variety of industrial and professional groups) 
is to determine whether the six values, as measured by the Study 
of Values, are actually of equal popularity; in other words, 
whether the mean score for each value in this unselected * popula- 
tion is still 30. 

As the mean scores for each value for the two sexes are quite 
distinctive, this fact must be taken into account in the calculation 
of norms and in the interpretation of all results whether of 
individuals or of groups. A study of the new cases shows for 
all values a slight accentuation of the sex differences originally 
reported. The following figures combine the new data with the 


old. 


Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 


1163 males 30.83 82.02 27.04 29.74 82.08 27.96 
1592 females 27.69 27.04 83.03 31.65 27.87 $3.31 


Statistically these sex differences are highly significant (13, p. 
246), and demonstrate unmistakably that aesthetic, social, and 
religious values play a relatively more prominent role in the per- 
sonalities of women than of men, and conversely that men are 
relatively stronger in theoretical, economic, and political interests. 
Independent confirmation of this finding is given by Pintner (7). 
The mean scores for each value for the whole group of 2759 
may now be determined by averaging the male and female norms. 
These scores are as follows: theoretic = 29.26; economic = 29.93; 
aesthetic 30.04: social — 30.69: political = 29.98 ; religious 
30.63. Since these means so nearly approximate those originally 





we 


1 By ‘‘unselected’’ is meant a widely representative group of reasonably 
educated and mature Americans. Experience shows that the vocabulary employed an¢ 
the rather abstract issues raised in the test make it unsuitable in its present form for 
use with children and uneducated groups. 
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reported, it is unnecessary to recommend any change in the cor- 
rection figures which appear on page 3 of the Score Sheet. 
There is also no evidence from the new data that the range 
scores or the limits above and below which scores may be 
nsidered ‘‘significant’’ should be altered. In one recent study 
279 cases (male) by C. L. Stone, the S.D.’s for the various 
ies are theoretical 7.72; economic 9.69: aesthetic 9.35: social 
5.4; political 7.16; religious 9.19. As stated in the original de- 
scription of the test (13, p. 242 ftn.) seores for the social value 
have the narrowest dispersion, and are therefore the least reliable. 
Scores for this value which deviate only a few points from 30 
may be considered unusual, but their interpretation is doubtful 
owing to the low reliability of the value. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

A study of the reliability of the Study of Values is reported 
by Whitely (14) who administered it to 84 students on two occa- 
sions separated by an interval of 100 days. The following table 
gives his results together with the repeat-reliability based upon 
, smaller number of cases originally published by the authors of 
the test. 

Whitely Vernon and Allport 

RAY 4 0S Goeth aweg eee . 87 .80 

Aesthetic. . . . 86 84 

ES i.» &. 8 eke eee wee 79 a 

yl SS ee . 76 .55 

Theoretical .68 .66 

ES 65 Wh Faeetebans .50 .39 
Both studies find that the measures of the religious and the aes- 
thetic values are the most reliable, and of the social value the 
east reliable. Whitely’s coefficients indicate a higher repeat relia- 
bility for the test than the authors originally claimed. 

Pintner (7) reports a bit of additional evidence concerning 
the validity of the Study of Values by means of correlations be- 
tween scores obtained on the test and self-ratings (which as 
Pintner points out are a notoriously poor criterion).? The coeffi- 
cents are: theoretical—='+.31, economic—=+.39, aesthetic= 
+09, social = +.14, political ——.02 (the meaning of this value 
is especially likely to be misunderstood in self-rating), religious 

T.08, 

All evidence goes to show that the measurement of the social 
value is unsatisfactory. The authors originally attributed this 





2The following correlations between value scores and ratings were reported by 
and Allport (13, p. 245): theoretic +.40, economic +.57, aesthetic + .57, 
06, political + .44, religious + .69. 
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failure to Spranger’s confusion in defining this type. The ‘‘socia] 
man’’ as conceived by Spranger fails to find empirical justifica- 
tion for existence. For purposes of completeness and as an 
illustration of Spranger’s typology, the social value may stil] be 
retained in the test, but the writers urge that it be employed with 
great caution, if at all, in research where quantitative records are 
demanded. Without it the test has a far more satisfactory relia. 
bility. In the research reported in the present article it will be 
seen that few results of any significance have been obtained with 
scores on the social value. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 

Enough data are now available to show that the Study of 
Values is markedly successful in differentiating groups of sub- 
jects who have varying occupational interests. The original 
publication contained considerable evidence of this sort, and much 
has since been published.* The following table gives a few addi- 
tional findings of the same order. In general the expected high 
scores for each occupational group are actually obtained with the 
test. In most cases the low scores must likewise be regarded as 


significant. The prisoners included in this table are highly selected 
in respect to intelligence and merit. 


N Occupation Theoretic Economie Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
125 commercial 
students (male) 32.3 ad 21.§ 28. 31.8 30.§ 
80 missionaries 
(both sexes) 27.0 
salesmanship 
students (male) 
students of literature 
(female ) 
students of science 
(female) 
prison inmates 
(male trusties) 


INSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES 

The Study of Values sheds interesting light upon the rather 
obscure problem of ‘‘college types’’. The reader may decide for 
himself whether the italicized scores in the following table repre- 





8Cf., Vernon and Allport (13, p. 243 ftn.), From a theoretical standpoint th 
Study of Values should be regarded as ar attempt to submit Spranger’s famous class! 
fication of ‘‘ideal’’ types to empirical verification. The evidence concerning the con- 
sistency and validity of the scale provides fairly firm ground for holding that five ot 
the values represent generalized, self-consistent, attitudinal traits of personality, exist 
ing in varying degrees in different individuals, The social value however receives little 
support. 

4Cf.,Vernon and Allport (13, pp. 246f; also Manual of Directions, 1, p. 7); Harris 


(5); Whitely (14); Pintner (7); and C. L. Stone (11). 
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sent fairly the primary interests which certain educational insti- 
tntions create (or attract) in their student bodies, and whether 
the corresponding low scores are indicative of relative deficiencies. 


Institution Theoretic Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
> 27.0 33.0 31.6 27.9 33.3 

Wellesley 

freshman .é 26. 31.6 31.0 30.1 34.3 
Wellesley 

seniors 27. , . 33. 32.5 25. 36. 
Mt. Holyoke 

seniors . , 33 .% 32.3 25. $3. 
Barnes Com- 

merical 26. 
Stanford 27. 27 .§ 
Radcliffe 30. 26. 34. 
Boston Univ. 

Practical Arts 26. 28. 32.0 30.1 
Randolph-Macon 

upperclassmen 26. 26 .§ 34.1 31.9 28.5 31.4 
Wheaton 24.3 26 .£ 86.8 $4.9 25.0 32.0 


According to this table Radcliffe leads in the relative prom- 
ence of theoretical interests, Wellesley (especially the seniors) 
n religious interest, Stanford and Wheaton in aesthetic, Barnes 
Commercial College in economic, Wheaton in social, Boston Uni- 
versity (Practical Arts) in political; whereas Mt. Holyoke seems 


most representative of the general average for women. 


AGREEMENT WITH OTHER TESTS 
To validate one test by another is clearly impossible unless 
oth tests are individually reliable and are explicitly directtd at 
precisely the same quality of personality. , In numerou?g studies 
of the interrelationship of tests for personality, lew coefficients 
f correlation are usually found, a fact which, for some strange 
reason, often leads the investigator to despai¥ of the tests em- 
ployed. Nothing but low correlations shoul be expected between 
tests which measure only partially overlapping qualities. If cor- 
relations are obtained between the Study of Values and other 
personality tests they should be regarded only as approximations, 
since the scores on a single value represent relative rather than 
absolute measures. 
Up to the present time the relationship between the Study 
Values and only one other clearly comparable test has been 
reported. Pintner (7) gave both the Study of Values and Thurs- 
tone’s seale for measuring attitudes toward the church to a group 
of 53 students. Between the scores for the religious value and 
attitudes favorable to the church, he found a correlation of +.78. 
Such a result, obtained as it is with two entirely independent and 
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individually reliable scales, is encouraging. (Pintner also deter 
mined the agreement between the Study. of Values and other oj 
Thurstone’s attitude seales. Although precisely the same ground 
is not covered by any two of these measures, the agreements 
obtained are all decidedly meaningful.) 

The relation between the Study of Values and the A-S Reactioy 
Study has been obtained in a mixed group of 54 subjects. The 
rank-order correlation between ascendance and the religious value 
is —.23. The correlation between ascendance and the political 
interest is only +.10, but when this relationship is analyzed by 
taking only the A-S scores of men and correlating these regard. 
less of sign with the political value, the resulting coefficient js 
+.44+.10. (‘This result, although based on few cases, seems to 
signify that a man who is distinctively either ascendant or sub- 
missive is likely, as might be expected, to have a rather marked 
interest in power. The consistency between the two measures 
of assertiveness does not hold for women. No other relationships 
between the Study of Values and the A-S Reaction Study have 
been found, nor indeed should they be expected. 

Using the Heidbreder test for Extroversion-Introversion, the 
only appreciable correlation found with the various values was 
a coefficient of +.32 +.08 between introversion and theoretical 
interest. Pintner (7) studied the relations between the Study 
of Values and results in an intelligence test in a group of 187 
students in educational psychology, and found three suggestive 
coefficients: intelligence-social —+.38, intelligence-theoretical = 
+,.24, intelligence-economic = —.41. : 

An attempt was made by G. E. Stromwall to study the over- 
lapping implications of the typologies of Spranger and Rorschach 
through an analysis of the responses of 39 subjects to the Study 
of Values and to the inkblot test (8). Three of the more striking 
agreements may be noted. Those subjects who see the inkblots 
as objects in motion are, according to Rorschach, most creative 
and most introversive. Stromwall’s subjects with high religious 
and aesthetic values actually gave more of these motion-responses 
and therefore show a higher degree of creativity and introver- 
siveness. A second reasonable finding was that subjects with 
high political interests tended on the whole to have greater *‘ex- 
tratensiveness’’ in their emotional responses. Finally, subjects 
with high aesthetic scores gave a greater proportion of detail in 
the inkblot test, which means that they view the blot less as 4 
whole and more with an eye to its subdivisions. This result 
confirms Spranger’s conception of the aesthetic person as one 
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litical THE GENERALITY OF VALUES 
red bv sewhere the writers have insisted that- the personal interests 
evard- ch the Study oO} Values deals must be interpreted as 
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er PERSONAL VALUES AND THE READING OF NEWSPAPERS 
ica , : 

order to discover whether interests as measured by the 
ewer. ) of Values play an appreciable part in directing the attention 


ewspaper readers, A. G. Woolbert prepared an artificial news 
Study composed of 22 news items of approximately the same 
triking vth and with headlines of a uniform type. These items were 
nkblots tual clippings from the Ne Ww York Times, and were chosen by 

idges from a much larger preliminary sample as the most 
uivocal representations of Spranger’s six types of value. 


schacl 


reative 
ligious 
¢ these 22 items a few were judged to reveal more than 


value. Thus the headline ‘‘Art Sale Brings $25,847’’ repre 
an economic as well as an aesthetic appeal. Where two 


sponses 
trover- 
s with 


las rests characterized anv single news item, the fact was taken 
T eX . 


abjects to consideration in scoring the interest and memory value of 
e items. 

The clippings were mounted in random order on a cardboard 

form a ‘‘news sheet’’ and were presented to 23 subjects indi- 

lually with the following instructions. ‘‘I am going to give 
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aa ——_—_—_., 
you a few minutes to look this over. You won’t have to finis} 
it. Read it as you would read a newspaper.’’ Two minutes were 
allowed. The subject was then given a list of 38 headlines inelud- 
ing the 22 he had just seen, and was asked to check those which 
had appeared on the news sheet. The subject was then shown 
the news items again, and asked to indicate which items he had 
found interesting enough to read, and which he had passed over. 
The subjects had no knowledge of the purpose of the experiment, 
and were given the Study of Values at a later date. 

The results show a rank-order correlation between the group 
scores on the Study of Values and the recognition of items of 
+-.71. (The group as a whole, for example, was highest in aes 
thetic and lowest in economic values, and showed corresponding 
success and failure in the recognition of headlines representing 
these two values.) In the same way a coefficient of +.36 was 
obtained between the group scores on the Study of Values and 
the ratings on the interest value of the items read. Finally, a 
negative correlation of —.66 was obtained between group scores 
on the Study of Values and the group score computed for items 
‘‘nassed over’’. The exact magnitude of these coefficients is 
questionable, and the probable errors large, but the direction of 
the results demonstrates clearly the operation of a reader’s per- 
sonal values upon such a casual activity as the perusal of the 





daily news. 


PERSONAL VALUES AND CLOTHES 

Do a person’s dominant values determine his interest in 
clothes? An investigation of this problem was made by D. A. 
Newman, H. G. Nickerson, and EK. Bryer, using 100 Harvard, 
and 59 Radcliffe students as subjects. 

(a) Relation of values to general interest in clothes. The sub 
jects were required to answer a list of questions concerning their 
interest in clothes. These questions pertained to the extent to 
which clothes affected their estimate of women, to their own per- 
sonal satisfaction in wearing stylish clothes, and the like. This 
questionnaire was scaled in such a way that a total score for 
‘¢interest in clothes’’ could be determined for each subject. The 
correlations between the intensity of interest in clothes and the 
Study of Values scores follow. Coefficients which are more than 
three and one-half times their probable error are italicized. 


Theoretic Economie Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
59 women 82 + . 80 + .27 + .01 + .23 - 4 
100 men 09 +. .09 —-. 02 01 — 06 + 
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\Men’s general interest in clothes seems to have no relation 

. their personal values, but women who have high aesthetic and 

mic Values show a comparatively great interest in clothes, 

hile women with high theoretic and religious values are rela- 
disinterested in clothes. 


Re lation of values to reasons assigned for interest in 
In addition to the general questionnaire concerning in- 

y of interest in clothes, each subject was required to answer 
following question by ranking the alternative answers in 


of their importance. 


ar as my income allows, I try to keep in style because 


1. It creates a good impression on other people. [ Political| 
[ obtain personal satisfaction from being well-dressed even though no one 
sees mé | Aesthetic | 
It helps me to make friends. [Social] 
d. Stylish clothes show that I am not poor. [Economic| 
To determine to what extent the order of the answers corre 
ed to the order of the subjects’ Study of Values scores for 
four values represented, coefficients of contingency were cal- 
ted. For the Harvard group, these were as follows: Political 
0, Aesthetic=.40, Social=.29, Kconomic=.30. The respective 
probable errors are +.04, .11, .05, .07.°. For the Radcliffe group 
i single contingency coefficient of .51 was calculated by bringing 
the data into a single contingency table. 
lhe conclusion to be drawn is that the specific interest of both 
s in their own appearance is by and large consistent with 
r prevailing values. It should also be pointed out that since 
s one question with its four alternative answers shows that it 
‘internally consistent’’ with the entire Study of Values, it 
ght actually be fitted into Part II of the test which is constructed 
precisely this principle. 
ERSONAL VALUES AND THE CONCEPTION OF AN ‘‘IDEAL’’ PERSON 
Do the dominant interests of an individual affect his concep- 
n of the qualities which an ideal person should possess? Spe- 
ifically, does he think the ideal person is like himself in values? 
To find an answer to this problem J. M. MacDonald prepared 
a questionnaire listing 10 attributes which ‘‘an ideal person might 
Of these attributes, six represented Spranger’s values; 
for example, the political qualification was expressed by the 
phrase ‘‘An ideal person should be an individual with authority 


PE, was determined by formulae 223, 224, and 232 in T. L. Kelley’s Statistical 
New York: Maemillan, 1924. 
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whose influence and power are respected by others’’. Four quali- 
ties (e.g., ‘‘should be strictly honest in all his dealings’’) were 


inserted to obscure the purpose of the questions. Sixty subjects 


heterogeneous in type, rated each of the 10 qualities on a te; 
point seale. The Study of Values scores were then correlated 
with the ratings assigned to each of the corresponding qualities 
in the questionnaire. The following coefficients therefore express 
the relation between the Study of Values scores on each interest 
and the degree to which that interest was considered necessary 
an ‘‘ideal’’ person. 

64+ .05 

47+ .07 

36+ .08 

29+ .08 


.23= .08 


01> .09 


Religious 
Aesthetic. 
Eeonomit 
Political 
Social. ' 
Theoretic al. 


Correlations were likewise determined between the Study 
Values scores and all other possible combinations of character 
istics for the ideal person. Only the more significant of these 
relationships will be reported. Religious people believe not o1 
that a religious interest is essential in an ideal person, but that 
a theoretic interest is unimportant (—.25). Those with hig 
aesthetic scores think not only an aesthetic but also a theoret 
interest (+.54) are essential in the ideal person, and that a reli 
gious interest is unnecessary (—.37). For an economic perso1 
an economic interest is important, while an aesthetic interest 
unimportant (—.29). To a certain degree the political individual 
holds that an interest in power is necessary, and that an interest 
in beauty is irrelevant (—.27). The theoretic individual does no! 
believe that an ideal person should necessarily possess a theoretic 
interest. He does, however, believe rather strongly that a reli 
gious interested is inimical to the ideal type (—.48) and that ar 
economic interest is unfavorable (—.28). For the social type 
there are no distinctive requirements for the ideal person. The 
unsatisfactory nature of the measure of the social value is prob 
ably the explanation of this negative finding. 

By discovering that an individual tends to regard the ‘‘ideal 
person’’ as sharing those interests which he himself possesses 
in high degree, and as lacking in those interests which are opposed 
in type to his own, this experiment demonstrates both the influence 
of generalized personal values upon a specific act of judgment 
and a rather subtle form of human conceit. 
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r quali PERSONAL VALUES AND THE CONCEPTION OF LEADERSHIP 

\ similar experiment was conducted with 54 subjects by H. G. 
\Nickerson to determine whether or not an individual believes 
that a leader must have interests similar to his own. A ques- 
tionnaire was employed which listed ten possible qualifications 
f a leader; with the exception of four ‘‘jokers’’ these qualities 
responded to Spranger’s six types. The subjects rated these 
bared! ialities according to their importance in leaders. The corre- 
tions between these judgments and the Study of Values scores 
the subjects were: 


') were 
ibjects, 
la 

related 
ualities 
eXpre Ss 


Sary 


Religious sds rT 52+ .07 

Political. .. . parece wenene , + 44+ .07 

Economic ” , .19+ .09 

Aesthetic. .. ; a , | 16+ .09 

Social : vee . -l1l+ .09 

Theoretical. .... 5 aie : 09+ .09 
llere again the same tendency toward projection is evident, 
most marked in the case of religious and political individ 
In the ease of the correlation between the Study of Values 
for the religious value and the importance aseribed to 
terest in leaders, the result is due primarily to the fact 
dividuals with /ow religious scores were emphatic in their 
that a religious interest is inimical to leadership. As in 
evious experiment it appears that the theoretic person is 
ve enough to realize that his own qualifications do not 


persor arily make either for leadership or for perfection. 
eTSO : 


Sree * PERSONAL VALUES AND CONTENTMENT 
dividua 


Do a person’s dominant interests determine his conception of 
tment? T. H. Cutler examined this problem with the aid 
) brief questionnaires distributed to a heterogeneous group 


interest 


loes 7 


orel am ° . . 
he ' 47 adults. In this study the Study of Values was not used, 
a re tees: 

: hat was replaced by a short questionnaire which had been found 
AL al . . ” , y ‘ > m 
hog correlate highly with the Study of Values (3, p. 69). The 
1d Viy ' ° ; ° i ° ‘ 

1] | questionnaire, which asked for ratings on a 12-0 scale, 
Ti. Lit . 
7 as follows: 
is pro! . es 5 
in order to be content I feel that it is necessary 
‘side: to reach financial goals 
B idea to live up to my religious ideals 
ossesses ; live in the quiet of the country 
oa enjoy and create beauty 
opposes gain greater authority and influence 
influence 6 marry 


) possess and help create knowledge 
have love of friends and family 
‘*take what the gods provide’’ 


ndgment 
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In this list, questions 3, 6, and 9 are ‘‘jokers’’. The others clearly 
approximate Spranger’s six types. The correlations between per 
sonal interests measured by the first questionnaire and the judg- 
ments obtained from the second are as follows: 

Religious. .... : + .70+.05 

Political os ee + .63+ .06 

Social sbonde coed +.58+.07 

Economic er , 54+ .07 

Aesthetic ae .s3+.09 

ll ee 00+ .10 


The slight experimental error which was introduced into this 
study through the use of two self-rating devices, could not, of 
course, affect the relative magnitudes of the coefficients. The 
religious man feels most emphatically that to live religiously is 
vital to his contentment. Spranger himself refers to this pecu- 
liarity of the religious man (9, p. 238). From these studies it 
seems to be the man with high theoretic values who is free from 
the tendency to regard the fulfillment of his own interests as 
necessary for contentment. Perhaps, like Faust, he knows that 
knowledge may lead to insatiable discontent. 

The last three experiments indicate that the theoretical mai 
is freest from projection and rationalization. He does not believe 


that the possession of theoretic interests makes a man ‘‘ideal’’, 
a ‘‘leader’’, or that it produces contentment. It is, of course, 
entirely congruent with his intellectualism that he should be on 
guard against these subtle forms of self-deception. 


PERSONAL VALUES AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
In an attempt to determine to what extent a student’s back- 
ground influences his personal values, the Study of Values and 
a questionnaire dealing with home life and environment were 
administered with the assistance of R. D. Reinhardt to 150 students 
in sociology at Dartmouth College. There were 25 questions in 
the inquiry concerning the occupational, political, religious, and 
aesthetic activities of the parents, the economic status of the 
family, the health and the congeniality of the home life of the 
subject, and other conditions which might be supposed to exert 
a determining influence upon personal interests. 
Surprisingly few of the relationships calculated were found 
to be definitely positive; among these the most significant were: 
a. A correlation of +.25+.06 between college grades and the theoretic interest 
b. A correlation of +.50+.04 between aesthetic value and the aesthetic influ 
ence in background as scored from the questionnaire. 


e. A distribution of scores above the published mean for the religious value 
the case of 31 per cent of the Catholics, 22 per cent of the Protestants, 
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9 per cent of the Jews, and only 6 per cent of those professing no religious 
background. (The group as a whole was irreligious, only 25 per cent 
standing above the published mean for this value 
difference of 13 per cent between those who had attended Sunday School 
regularly and those who had not in the number of scores above the average 
for the religious value 

} 


rather marked difference between those vho ad two ardently religious 


parents and those who had none. Among tl former group 52 per cent 


stood above the mean for the religious value, and among the latter group 
only 24 per cent. 

‘these relationships are psychologically meaningful, and 
‘ate certain influences of home life upon the aesthetic and 
cious interests of students. On the other hand, a great many 
ected relationships did not appear in this investigation, a fact 
which there are two possible explanations. (1) Personal 
es may not, after all, be primarily products of the environ- 
Individual subtleties of heredity and temperament may 
y a more decisive part. Spranger himself regards his types 
ntelechies or ‘‘destinies’’ rather than as products of specific 
vironmental influences (9, pp. 308, 360; 10, pp. 15f). (2) The 
estionnaire itself may have failed to trace subtly enough the 
itive influences in the environment. Conversations, friends, 
rs, travels, and long forgotten incidents bear a considerable 
rden in the formation of personality, and such influences no 

‘stionnaire can adequately evaluate. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 
a study of the efficiency of teachers, Hartmann (5a) found 
change in the seores of college students after an interval of 
semester, and little change in a control group of factory 
prentices. From this result (which of course establishes a 
eat-reliability for the test) he suggests that the scale measures 
ant fundamental and enduring attitudes of the sort represented by 
a i Shand’s sentiments, which are established so firmly at an early 
and age that modification is difficult or impossible.’’ 
the In a study entitled ‘‘ Judging Personality from Voice’’ Allport 
the and Cantril (la) employed the test as a criterion of the interests of 
radio-speakers, and discovered that listeners were frequently able 
to tell which of the six values were dominant in a speaker’s 
personality. 
Cantril, Rand, and Allport (4) have attempted to determine 
whether values as measured by the Study of Values can be detected 
handwriting. The best result obtained was for the aesthetic 
value, where a correlation of +.40 +.08 was found between the 
test and the graphologist’s rating. The coefficient for all the values 


were 


Xert 


ound 
rere: 
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combined (except the social) and the graphologist’s rating was 
+.21 +.04, 

Vernon (12) reports a correlation of +.66 between scores on 
the aesthetic value and a composite test for aesthetic tendencies 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Study of Values is designed to measure the relative prom 
inence in adult personalities of six universal interests. Evidence 
accumulated since the publication of this seale shows that the 
reliability and validity originally claimed for it are approximately 
correct—if anything too low. The weakest feature of the scale 
is the low reliability of scores for the social value. Researe! 
with the scale should therefore put little weight upon this measure. 

The mean scores from several hundred additional cases co 
firm the published norms. New evidence shows that the tes! 
uniformly successful in distinguishing the basic interests ot 
occupational groups and that it discloses distinetiv 


CO] 


trasting 
patterns of interest in different collegiate groups. 

On the theoretical side, the evidence from recent applications 
of the Study of Values must be interpreted as establishing thes 
values (with the exception of the soc ial) as self consistent. 
vasive, enduring, and above all, generalized traits of personality 
Several experiments demonstrate a clear relationship betwe 
values and conduct. They show that a person’s activity is not 
determined exclusively by the stimulus of the moment, nor | 
a merely transient interest, nor by a specific attitude pecn 
The experiments prove, 


to each situation’ which he encounters. 
on the contrary, that general evaluative attitudes enter into vari 
ous common activities of every-day life, and in so doing help 
account for the consistencies of personality. 
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THE PERSONALITY FACTOR IN VOCATIONAT, 
GUIDANCE * 
By CHARLES LEONARD STONE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


OCATIONAL guidance requires a proper consideration of 
V the individual’s interests, abilities, and opportunities. Ip 

the past the guiding teacher has had to depend entirely on her 
own observation of the student’s interests and abilities, and 
on her own general knowledge of the nature of various ocecupa- 
tions. But today agencies are being developed to supplement the 
teacher’s efforts—interest inventories, various tests of proficiency 
and aptitude, and detailed job analyses. This paper suggests 
another instrumentality for the study of interests, the Allport 
Vernon ‘‘Study of Values’’. 

At the time when students of the elementary course in psy 
chology at Dartmouth were studying the subject of personality, 
this inventory was presented to them as illustrative of personality 
measurement. After completing the inventory, the students were 
asked to furnish several items of information, one of which was 
the occupation to which they most strongly inclined. With these 
data available, it became possible to discover whether those in 
tending to pursue one vocation differed signally in their per 
sonality values from those having other vocational intentions. 

Our Dartmouth group—(and incidentally, all data presented 
here concern only the sophomores in our course, 279 in total)- 
did not average 30 in each of the values, but weighed a bit heavily 
the economic and political values, and seemed relatively to de 
preciate religious values as defined by the items of the inventory.’ 
The averages of each of the groups by vocational intention, and 
the averages of the total group, follow. (The averages in the 
values in which dominance would be expected are indicated by 
italics. ) 

Ss 
.63 30.42 
40 28.6 


mR 29. 


3 29 


- 


Business. ..... 27 36.73 
Banking. .. . : 38.48 
Medicine. .. . : ‘ 25 26.54 
Education was 28.57 25.90 
OO Se eee 25.68 30 56 30.9 

Literature. ... 29.11 24. .39 29. 

Miscellaneous 33.65 29.50 30.98 30. . 26 . 26 

.67 32.14 30.37 30.18 31. 25 
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* Manuscript received and acknowledged October 27, 1933. 
1 This result suggests the collegiate differences which Cantril and Allport discuss 
elsewhere in this Journal. 
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As the curves of distribution vary for the different values, 

e fairest comparison of any vocationally-intentioned group with 
the total would be in terms of the sigmas of the total for each 
value. For example, the 110 men who expressed their in- 
lination toward business averaged 27.69 in theoretical value. The 
erage of the total group of 279 men was 29.67, sigma 7.72 
difference between the two averages, 1.98, is 26 per cent of 


| ‘ 


the sigma of the total distribution for theoretical value. As the 
iness group scored lower in this value than the total group, 


is difference is recorded as .26 in the table which follows. 
In this table likewise the expected dominance is indicated by 


talics. )} 


04 


7 


10 
.13 
14 


(he business group is marked chiefly by the strength of its eco- 
mic interest; but it is rather untheoretical and unaesthetic. 
‘he prospective bankers are strongly marked by economic out- 
ook and religious disinterest. The future doctors are the group 
tstanding in theoretical concern; but they are characterized 
<0 by economic and political apathy. Teachers-to-be are notable 
the high negative economic score, strong aesthetic tendencies, 
rather noticeable religious feeling: the expected absorption 
theory is not manifest in this group. The lawyers-to-be are 
minent for political interest and absence of theoretical interest 
the former fact more readily understood than the latter). The 
persons of literary intention are the aestheticians par excellence 
id the group of strongest religious interest; they manifest, on 
» other hand, an aversion to economic and political values. 
lt is only fair to call attention to the small size of most of the 
‘roups and to the tentative character of the results here presented. 
ut the rather neat confirmation of common-sense expectations by 
1 inventory not in the least designed for vocational purposes 
suggests the possible value of such an approach to the study of 
interests in the cause of more humane and efficient vocational 


ruidance. 





A STUDY OF THE AUTONOMIC NERVOUS SYSTEM IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH PSYCHOANALYSIS * 
By MARY E. FETZER 


OR centuries observations made by physicians and layme: 
have led to the general conclusion that an intimate relation 
ship between physical and mental health exists. No method 

has been devised to measure such a relationship. 

In patients with no organic disease but with mental conflicts 


the physical symptoms are results of disbalances of the autonomic 


nervous system. Increased or decreased tone of the sympatheti 
or parasympathetic nervous system can account for symptoms 
such as constipation, diarrhea, dyspnea, perspiration, salivation, 
palpitation and hosts of other symptoms. 

The present experiment was made in order to establish a det 
nite correlation between the condition of the autonomic nervous 
svstem and the mental conflicts which resulted in neurosis. This 
involved the collaboration between a physiological experiment and 
work of an analyst. 

In 1923 Danielopolu' devised a test, using pulse rate as 
index, which makes possible a numerical estimate of the relatiy 
tensions of the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems 

The test can be summarized briefly as follows: the patient 
down in a quiet room. The patient must be comfortable, warn, 
not hungry, and feel at home with the examiner. The puls 
rate is recorded. This figure represents the pulse as controlled 
hy the sympathetic and parasympathetic innervation to the heart. 

Atropine is injected intravenously in fractional doses begin 
ning with 0.12 mg. The pulse rate is recorded after each injection 
allowing time for complete effect. After no further increase i 
pulse rate is registered, the total dose of atropine is computed 
The maximum acceleration represents the tone of the sympathetic 
nervous system. The difference between the initial and fina! 
pulse reading represents the tone of the parasympathetic nervous 
system. The total amount of atropine used is dependent on the 
tone of the parasympathetic nervous system. 

The following are normal figures: 





* Manuscript received August 30, 1932. 
1 Danielopolu and Carinol. Arch. d. mal du couer 16; 1923, pp. 161-204. 
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Sympathetic tone 116-128 
Parasympathetie 18— 58 
Atropine 15 mg 


conditions which may be found are any combination of 


» or decrease of tone of both systems: 


1 Normal 

2 Autonomic hypertonia 
a—sympathicotonia 
b—vagotonia 
e—amphotonia 

3 Autonomic hypotonia 
a—hypo-sympathicotonia 
b—hypo-vagotonia 
e—hypo-amphotonia 


| was a male, age nineteen, born in Poland. The first 
opine test was given two hours after his second interview with 
analyst. His main symptoms had been sweating, dyspnea, 
vo-spasm and vertigo. During the analytical session pre 
lng the test, the boy had recalled three previously forgotten 
lents which were associated with his spells. He had related 
ese with great emotional affect and experienced a great sense 
The test showed a condition of hypo-vagotonia. 


Sympthetic tone 112 normal 

Vagus tone 36 decrease 

Atropine 2 mg. decrease 
During the following week the spells continued. <A_ second 
was given at the end of the week. The same figures were 

btained. 

\fter physiological paralysis was established, the analyst 
made him recount the experiences that he had been carrying as 
suppressed fear. During the narration his pulse went from 
ll2 to 140. After the story was related, the pulse slowed to 112. 
This experiment indicates the manner in which his physio 
state was affected by the emotional residue from his pre 
ous traumatic experiences. The patient was suffering from 


iypo-vagotonia. During the process of abreaction he suffered 


irom sympathicotonia. 

Case 2 was a female, age sixteen, of Russian-Jewish parentage. 
She had been reared under a constant nervous tension. See 
section by analyst. Physical examination was negative. 
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The first test was done before analysis and showed: 
Sympathetic tone 140 increased 
Vagus tone 74 increased 
Atropine 1.8 mg. increased 


These figures indicate a case of amphotonia. 

The major physical symptoms of the patient were cold 
extremities, constipation, sleeplessness, and poor appetite. 

The patient was analyzed. No drugs were used in her treat 
ment. She was given instruction in the performance of concret 
tasks. During the following four months the analyst graduall) 
revealed a series of past experiences which had resulted in con 


flicting emotional attitudes. 
At the end of four months the patient had gained thirteen 
pounds. The atropine test showed: 


Previous 
test 
Sympathetic tone 128 normal 140 
Vagus tone 56 normal 74 
Atropine 1.4 mg. normal 1.8 mg. 


The following is a summary of the notes of analysis of eacl 
case. 

Case 1 proved to be one of hysterical conversion. Throug! 
the process of association he related an accident that had hap 
pened at the age of four. While sliding down a board he fell and 
eut the skin of his neck, chest and abdomen on a large nail. He 
told of the visit of the doctor. He was put to bed alone in his 
small room. His mother slept with his brother. 

From this early memory, he saw that his first concrete fea 
was associated with a feeling of desertion and insecurity. [H: 
felt that his mother’s love had been transferred to his brother. 
Subsequent experience of desertion by the mother and extreme 
poverty accentuated his insecurity. 

[It was during the narration of the mother taking the brother 
to bed that the pulse of the patient went from 112 to 140. 

The case has not been completely analyzed. Fnough work 
was done to relieve symptoms. The disappearance of symptoms 
does not indicate that he has enough insight to replace his emo 
tional approach toward life to one of judgment. 

Case 2 showed two prominent problems, extreme negativis™ 
and an increasing tendency to day-dreaming. Her negativism 
went back to early childhood. She had been conditioned to reac! 
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negatively to any suggestion from her elders. Later she reacted 
negatively to the dictates of her own judgment. This resulted 
in refusal to eat with loss of weight, constipation, insomnia and 
onstant day dreaming. 

Analysis brought out an Electra complex and a sense of guilt 
bout masturbation. 

As stated above, after analysis, the patient no longer com- 
plained of constipation, insomnia, anorexia. The atropine test 
gave normal figures on repeated trial. 

Conclusion: Repressed fears and conflicts alter the physiology 
f the autonomic nervous system. This conditioned physiological 
state can be altered by the process of psychoanalysis. 


vork 
roms 
emo 


vism 
vism 
react 





RACIAL STEREOTYPES OF ONE HUNDRED COLLEGE 
STUDENTS * 
By DANIEL KATZ 
AND 
KENNETH BRALY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


O's: outstanding result of investigations of racial prejudice 
is the uniformity in the patterns of discrimination against 

various races shown by Americans throughout the United 
States. In their summary of such studies Allport and Katz havi 
shown that practically the same order of acceptability of racial 
and national groups has been reported by investigators in widely; 
separated parts of the country.'| The interpretation of the uni- 
formity in the pattern of social prejudice suggested in this 
summary follows: Attitudes toward racial and national groups 
are in good part attitudes toward race names. They are stereo 
types of our cultural pattern and are not based upon animosity 
toward a member of a proscribed group because of any genuine 
qualities that inhere in him. We have conditioned responses of 
varying degrees of aversion or acceptance toward racial labels 
and where these tags can be readily applied to individuals, as 
they can in the case of the Negro because of his skin color, we 
respond toward him not as a human being but as a personificatio1 
of the symbol we have learned to despise. 

Now this explanation of the uniform pattern of discriminatior 
against other races needs further analysis. It has long been known 
that psychologically individuals possess different attitudes toward 
remarkably similar social situations. In describing our various 
social selves William James wrote, ‘‘there results what practically 
is a division of the man into several selves; and this may be a 
discordant splitting, as where one is afraid to let one set of his 
acquaintances know him as he is elsewhere; or it may be a per 
fectly harmonious division of labor . %, ‘Nothing is 
commoner than to hear people discriminate between their different 
selves of this sort: ‘As a man, I pity you, but as an official | _ 


, 9 . = . aw Ft 
show younomerey .. . ’.’” That these social selves may fa 





* Manuscript received June 22, 1932. 
1 Katz, D., and Allport, F. H., Students’ Attitudes. Craftsman 


1931. 
2 James, Wm., Principles of Psychology. Henry Holt & Co. (1927 edition), Vol 


294-295. 


Press, Syracuse ’ 
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into two great divisions, our private social selves which we show 
only to our intimates and our public social selves which we exhibit 
for a more general public has also been known for a long time. In 
ities especially we speak of private and public morality, and 
wonder what a senator’s private views on a certain subject 
y be even after he has delivered an exhaustive public speech 
that very topic. The first detailed evidence for these two 
at divisions of our social selves, however, has been very 
recent. KR. L. Schanck in his significant study of a small com- 
munity has presented convincing quantitative data for the private 
nd publie sets of attitudes and habits which individuals possess 
in many fields of social behavior.* 
The hypothesis of public and private attitudes may well be 
plied to the problem of racial prejudice. It may be that the 
ltural* pattern of prejudice is in part a public attitude. Evi- 
nee for this interpretation is to be found in the results of the 
Syracuse study of Allport and Katz where students were asked 
why they would exclude various racial and social groups from 
heir fraternity and boarding houses. In spite of the fact that 
personal objections were also offered, over half of the students 
epted as their answer the statement: ‘‘I have no personal 
objection to social contacts, such as in the ciassroom or dining 
hall, with most of these people; but as things are at present in 
society it would lower the reputation of my fraternity to admit 
those I have not checked.’” Undoubtedly this statement served 
as a rationalization for students to cover their personal prejudices 
ut in some cases it may have had partial weight as a genuine 
reason. The remark is not uncommon that ‘‘I do not object to 
the Irish but I dislike them as a race.’’ Such an expression means 
at the individual does not object to associating with Irishmen 
but he does not care to be publicly known for his association with 
the race. Italians and Poles ean gain admission to fraternities 
much more easily if they bear Anglicized names so that the 
fraternity will not be known publicly as a lover of foreigners. 
The great difficulty in racial prejudice is to know how much 
of the discrimination is a result of private and how much a result 
of publie attitude. Both factors are probably inextricably bound up 
in the reaction known as racial prejudice and we have not tried 


Sechanck, R. L., A Study of a Community. Psychological Monographs, No. 195, 
43 


‘At first glance it would appear that what the sociologists call a cultural response 
he same thing as publie attitude, but this is not necessarily the case. Cultural 

s the broader term and may often include both private and public attitudes. 
Op. cit., pp. 149-154. 
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—_———____ 
to deny the importance of the private prejudice. We are merely 
trying to emphasize the importance of the neglected factor of 
public attitude. The fact that we have both factors involved js 
one reason for the conflicting results in investigations of the 
causes of racial prejudice. Thus G. Murphy and L. Murphy in 
their summary of studies of racial attitudes point out the dis 
erepancy between the work of Diggins and that of Hunter: 
Diggins found that familiarity with members of the despised race 
helped to dissipate prejudice while Hunter found that familiarity 
had little to do with the amount of prejudice. Probably one 
investigator had found largely private attitudes and the other 
public attitudes. Familiarity may help dissipate private preju 
dice without a corresponding effect upon public prejudice. Even 
here we must proceed with caution, for familiarity may augment 
private prejudice under certain conditions. 


PROCEDURE OF PRESENT STUDY 

As a preliminary step in investigating the publie and privat 
nature of attitudes toward racial and national groups the authors 
asked 100 Princeton students to give the traits which they CO 
sidered most characteristic of each of the following ten groups 
Germans, Italians, Negroes, Irish, English, Jews, Americans 
Chinese, Japanese, and Turks. The students were asked to selec 
the traits from a previously prepared list of 84 adjectives, 
although they were permitted to use additional traits if they found 
the list inadequate. The directions used in the experiment follow 


‘Read through the list of words on page on and select those 


w) 


seem to you typical of the Germans. Write as many of these words 


the following space as you think are necessary to characterize these peopl 
adequately. If you do not find appropriate words on page one for a 
the typical German characteristics, you may add those which you think 
necessary for an adequate description.’’ 

A blank space followed this paragraph of instructions in which th 
student wrote in the traits he considered typical German characteristics 
He was then asked to repeat this procedure for the Italians, then for 
the Negroes, and so on through the ten national and racial groups 

When the student had finished this task he found at the end of his 
questionnaire form the final instruction: ‘‘Now go back over the ten 
lists of words which you have chosen and mark with an X the five words 
in each list which seem to you the most typical of the race in question.”’ 





6 Murphy, G., and Murphy, L. B., Experimental Social Psychology. Harper & Bros 
1931, 637-645. 
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The list of words or traits from which the students were asked 
to select follows: 


intelligent suave 

brilliant courteous 
scientifically-minded conventional 
witty argumentative 
sophisticated straightforward 
alert slovenly 
shrewd suspicious 

sly reserved 
meditative quiet 
imaginative stolid 

stupid ponderous 
ignorant stubborn 


superstitious impulsive 


naive quick-tempered 
industrious suggestible 

lazy passionate 
honest sensual 

deceitful pleasure-loving 
unreliable jovial 

evasive happy-go-lucky 
faithful humorless 
treacherous sensitive 
owardly methodical 

cruel neat 

kind persistent 
generous imitative 
grasping frivolous 
mercenary gregarious 
materialistic practical 
revengeful progressive 
quarrelsome conservative 
gluttonous musical 
pugnacious artistic 
aggressive sportsmanlike 
conceited tradition-loving 
boastful efficient 
ambitious very religious 
ostentatious (showy) extremely nationalistic 
individualistic physically dirty 
talkative loyal to family ties 
loud arrogant 

rude radical 
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This list of traits was prepared from the characterizations 
of 25 Princeton undergraduates obtained previously and supple- 
mented by the investigators’ additions. Twenty-five students had 
been asked to ‘‘list as many specific characteristics or traits as 
you think are typical of the fcllowing racial and national groups’’, 
No traits were suggested to the students. The authors hoped in 
this manner to obtain a list of characteristics which would not 
be limited by their own knowledge of racial stereotypes. 


RESULTS 

Table I presents the twelve characteristics most frequently 

assigned to the ten races by the 100 students. This table sum- 

marizes the traits which students rechecked as the five most typical 
characteristics of each race. 


TABLE I. 


THe TWELVE TRAITS Most FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS RACIAL AND NATIONAI 
Groups By 100 PRINCETON STUDENTS 


Traits checked , Traits checked 

Rank order No. ce Rank order 
GERMANS Very religious. . 

Scientifically-minded . . ‘ Stupid 

Industrious. . . 5 35 Physically dirty. 

Stolid. ... , oe na es 

Intelligent. ... 3: 3: Slovenly 

Methodical : 

Extremely nationalistic 

Progressive 

Efficient. ... P ——— 

Jovial Son ; - a f f ugnacious 

Baslonl ; Quick tempered. ..... 

Persistent. 

Practical 


Hone »st 

Very re ligious. 
Industrious. . 
Extremely nations slistic 
Supe rstitious. ... . 
Quarrelsome 
Imaginative... ... 
Aggressive...... 
Stubborn. 


Artistic 

Impulsive 

Passionate. 

Quick-tempere d. 

Musical. 

Imaginative. .... 

Very religious. ... “os 
PL. + > 4 s0eVeaneeces 
i. errr ee 
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Lazy. , ‘ 
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Sportsmanlike. . 
ES a: 6 00 8a 
Conventional. .......... 
Tradition-loving. ...... 
COMOSTVEEEVO. . cc ccececcce 
NEGROES Reserved. 
Superstitious............. | Sophisticated. . 
Lazy... > ene ees f 75 Courteous. .... 
Happy- go- lucky. cr : : Honest. 
EE, 6 66+ Secvcsdoctoe 4 : Industrious. ; 
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TABLE I—Continued. 


ts checked Per Traits checked 
Zank order No. cent Rank order 
JEWS eS aw wig al a 
eee so) ae 5) iat heara emai 79 I nae,  6igiud re mld 
eee oe { 49 . eee 
ndustrious. ... peed Of 48 CS. cs. ©. eusiee tea eGa 
sping. . ee 34 Eo is, “a “dt Ww bse amen 
telligent. ... een eeen. wae 29 Quiet 
tious own se @ 21 
‘ ° 20 
Loyal to family ties. . Intelligent. ....... 
stent. . — ‘ ‘ . 
ie ' ‘ Industrious. .... 
‘ ‘ Progressive. 
— , Shrewd. .... 
gious. . 
Quiet. 
Imitative 
Alert. .. 
Suave 
Neat. ee 
Treacherous. . . 
Aggressive 


AMERICANS 


TURKS 

MI ek ihe cari bi 

Li > | SE 

Treacherous. .... 

Sensual. ... 

Ignorant. ... - 
CHINESE Physically dirty. .... 

Deceitful. 


->~ = 
ed 


19 
bo bo 
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Quarrelsome. : 
Revengeful...... 
Conservative 

Superstitious. .. . 
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The traits most frequently assigned to the Germans seem con 
nt with the popular stereotype to be found in newspapers 
d magazines. Their science, industry, ponderous and methodi- 

manner, and intelligence were pointed out by over one-fourth 

the students. Scientifically-minded was the most frequently 
assigned characteristic, as many as 78 per cent of the group 
cribing this trait to the Germans. 

ltalians received the common characterization of the hot 
ooded Latin peoples: artistic, impulsive, quick-tempered, pas 
sionate, musical and imaginative. The greatest agreement was 
hown on the artistic qualities of the Italians with 53 per cent 

{ the students coneurring in this belief. Next came impulsive- 

with 44 per cent, to be followed by passionate with 37 per 
cent and quick-tempered with 35 per cent. This characterization 
scarcely accounts for the degree of prejudice frequently exhibited 


toward the Italians. 
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The characteristics ascribed to the Negroes are somewhat 
similar to the picture of the Negro as furnished by the Saturday 
Evening Post: highly superstitious, lazy, happy-go-lucky, igno 
rant, musical, and ostentatious. The greatest degree of agreement 
for a single trait for any racial group was reached when 84 per 
cent of the students voted the Negroes superstitious. Laziness 
was given as a typical characteristic by three-fourths of the stu 
dents, but the other traits mentioned above had much lower 
frequencies of endorsement. It may be noted in passing that for 
a northern college, Princeton draws heavily upon the South for 
her enrollment so that this characterization of Negroes is not 
exclusively a Northern description. 

In the case of the Irish no single trait of the 84 presented 
could be agreed upon as a typical Irish characteristic by half 
the students. Forty-five per cent, however, thought pugnacity 
typical and 39 per cent agreed upon quick-tempered. Witty, 
honest, very religious, industrious and extremely nationalistic 
were the other adjectives selected by a fifth or more of the 
students. 

The characterization of the English savors more of the English 
‘‘ventleman’’ than of the general stereotype of John Bull. The 
leading characteristic is sportsmanship with an endorsement from 
53 per cent of the students. Forty-six per cent of the students 
favored intelligence as typical of the English, 34 per cent conven 
tionality, 31 per cent love of traditions, and 30 per cent conserva 
tism. Other adjectives selected were reserved, sophisticated, 
courteous, and honest. 

The aggressive qualities of the Jews are emphasized. They 
are pictured as shrewd, mercenary, industrious, grasping, ambi- 
tious, and sly. Fifteen per cent of the students did include Jewish 
loyalty to family ties. The greatest agreement (79 per cent) 
was shown for shrewdness. 

The traits ascribed to Americans show a certain objectivity 
on the part of the students in describing themselves, for the 
description given is not greatly at variance with the stereotype 
held by non-Americans. Americans are described as industrious, 
intelligent, materialistic, ambitious, progressive, and pleasure- 
loving. As in the case of the Irish the degree of agreement on 
these traits never reaches half the group. Almost one-half did 
assign industry and intelligence to Americans, and a third gave 
materialistic and ambitious as the most descriptive adjectives. 

Apparently the general stereotype for the Chinese among 
eastern college students is fairly indefinite, for the agreement on 
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jical Chinese characteristics is not great. Three of the one 
dred students could give no characteristics for the Chinese. 
the 97 who did respond 35 per cent thought the Chinese super 
is, oV per cent thought them sly, ov per cent regarded them 
servative, ‘The next most frequently ascribed traits were 
of tradition, loyalty to family ties, industry, and meditation. 
(he picture of the Japanese seems more clear cut with some 
ecognition of the westernization of Japan. [Emphasis was placed 
intelligence, industry, progressiveness, shrewdness, slyness 
quietness. The Japanese are the only. group in which intelli 
leads the list as the most frequently assigned characteristic. 
‘orty-eight per cent of the students filling in this part of the 
estionnaire gave intelligence as a typical Japanese trait. 
Thirteen students could select no characteristics for the Turks. 
fty-four per cent of those responding gave cruelty. Other 
raits selected described the Turks as very religious, treacherous, 
nsual, ignorant, physically dirty, deceitful, and sly. 
lable LI brings out the degree of agreement in assigning char 
teristics to the ten racial and national groups. It lists the 
ast number of traits which have to be included to find 50 per 
of the 500 possible votes cast by the 100 students in the 
se of every racial and national group. It will be remembered 
it each student was allowed to select 5 of the 84 traits presented 
nd there were 100 students. If there were perfect agreement, 2.5 
raits would have received 50 per cent of the votes. Perfect dis 
vreement or chance would mean that 42 traits would be necessary 
vive half of the votes. Table II shows that in the case of 
Negroes we can find 50 per cent of the votes or selections of traits 
1.6 traits. The agreement here is very high and even in the 
ise of the Turks where 15.9 traits must be included to give 50 


per cent of the possible 500 assignments or selections the voting 


s far from a chance selection. 


TABLE II 


ig Least NUMBER OF TRAITS WHICH Must Be TAKEN TO INCLUDE Firty PER CENT 
OF THE POSSIBLE ASSIGNMENTS For EAcu Ract 
Races (rank order) No. traits required 
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Thus in Table Il we have a comparison of the definiteness 
of the ten racial stereotypes. The most definite picture is that 
of the Negroes. The Germans and Jews also give consistent 
patterns of response while the Chinese, Japanese, and Turks 
furnish the least clear cut stereotypes. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The degree of agreement among students in assigning char- 
acteristics from a list of 84 adjectives to different races seems 
too great to be the sole result of the students’ contacts with mem 
bers of these races. If for example the Germans are more scien 
tifically minded on the whole than other peoples this characteristic 
would be distributed in more or less degree among Germans and 
the distribution would overlap tremendously with a similar dis 
tribution of scientific-mindedness among Americans. Hence many 
American students judging Germans from those whom they know 
might find their German acquaintances belonged to the great part 
of the curve which overlapped with that of the Americans. Their 
idea of Germans, therefore, would not emphasize the Germa: 
love for science. Yet we find 78 per cent of 100 students agreeing 
that one of the most typical characteristics of Germans is thei! 
scientific-mindedness. Of course individual experience may enter 
into the student’s judgment but it probably does so to confirm 
the original stereotype which he has learned. He has heard, fo1 
example, of Germany’s scientific progress and of the devotio 
to applied science in Germany. Therefore when he meets a Ge1 
man he will expect the scientific trait to appear, and because 
human beings from time to time exhibit all kinds of behavior he 
ean find confirmation of his views. Frequently people with a 
prejudice against Jews will meet a flagrant contradiction of their 
stereotyped picture in a specific Jewish acquaintance. Immedi 
ately they observe that this Jew is an exception, he is not like 
other Jews, he is a ‘‘white Jew’’. By thus omitting cases which 
contradict the stereotype, the individual becomes convinced from 
association with a race that its members are just the kind of 
people he always thought they were. In this manner almost an} 
characteristic can become attached to any race and stick there 
with scarcely any factual basis. \ The fictions that grow up about 
social classes, professional groups, and political organizations are 
probably very similar in their genesis. 
Stereotyped pictures of racial and national groups can arise 
only so long as individuals accept consciously or unconsciously 
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the group fallacy attitude toward place of birth and skin color. 
(o the realist there are no racial or national groups which exist 
entities and which determine the characteristics of the group 
members. It is true that certain behavior traits may be more 
frequently found among individuals of one nationality than those 
nother, but the overlapping is obviously very great. This can 
lish no real basis for the race-entities which are ordinarily 
‘pted and applied to foreigners (as well as to ourselves). 
thermore it scarcely needs to be pointed out that the question 
the frequency of appearance of racial traits is not commonly 
ile a subject of strictly objective surveys. Such observations 
nerally sueceed the group or institutional fiction which may 
ve as something upon which to hang typical characteristics, 
| the width of the field of investigation and difficulties of control 
rovide a fertile field for the fiction to produce distorted and 
acious observations. 
The manner in which public and private attitudes are bound 
together is shown in the order of the ten racial and national 
vroups as determined by the definiteness with which students 
signed characteristics to them. At first glance it would appear 
it the students showed the greatest agreement for racial groups 
whose members they had contact and the least degree of 
vreement for the unfamiliar groups. This is in part true, for 
Turks, Chinese, and Japanese are found at the bottom of the 

st in Table Il. But familiarity with the members of a race does 
ot explain why Americans, Irish, and English show less definite 
escriptions than Negroes, Germans, Jews, and Italians. Indeed 
tual knowledge of individual Americans and Englishmen prob 
explains the fact that there was less agreement upon these 


‘ 


ups than upon others who are less well known. Table II 
licates then that the knowledge upon which students assigned 
haracteristies to various races has both a private or personal 


asis and a public or cultural basis. 
Table II shows that the definiteness of the stereotyped picture 
a race has little relation to the prejudice exhibited against 
at race. Studies in various parts of the country have agreed 
finding that the greatest degree of prejudice is shown toward 
the Turks and Negroes. Yet these two groups stand at opposite 
oles in the present study when compared on the basis of the 
efiniteness of the stereotyped ideas of what these groups are 
In other words people may have a vague idea of the essen 


For a detailed analysis of this point see the Psychology of Nationalism, by F. H 
rt, in Harpers, 1927, 155, 291-301. 
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tial characteristics of a race, as judged not by its truth but by 
their ability to agree on its typical traits, and yet show extreme 
prejudice toward that group. Prejudice of this kind seems 
largely a matter of public attitude toward a race name or symbol. 
The converse however is scarcely true, for prejudice accompanied 
by a high degree of consistency in the stereotyped picture may be 
a matter of a public or a private attitude, or a combination of both. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY * 


By ROBERT G. BERNREUTER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


PPARENTLY there are great individual differences in the 
extent to which various persons are dependent upon others 
in the ordinary affairs of life. Some individuals frequently 

eed advice, some often need to receive expressions of sympathy, 
encouragement, or appreciation; others rarely require any such 
forms of stimulation. Again, some persons are unhappy when 
they are by themselves, others prefer to be alone. In a word, 
people differ in the extent to which they are ‘‘self-sufficient’’. 

' his fact became more evident through a preliminary study 
of a group of college men who had formed close friendships. It 
was apparent that the friendships were formed, and maintained, 
because the men found in them certain desired satisfactions— 
satisfactions which either were not experienced by the non- 
friendship-forming men, or which such men were able to realize 
without the aid of friends. It appeared as though the friendship- 
forming men were more dependent than is the average man upon 
thers; that is, they seemed less self-sufficient. 

Whether the postulation of a trait of self-sufficiency is justified 
rests upon the objective demonstration of the fact that there are 
individuals who behave consistently in a self-sufficient manner. 
To determine whether this demonstration were possible an attempt 
was made to construct a reliable test of self-sufficiency—so devised 
that the earning of extreme scores would indicate, on the one 
hand, the possession of a marked degree of self-sufficiency and, 
on the other, the possession of a marked degree of dependence. 
From the results of the construction of this test, referred to 
herein as the S-S test, the postulation of such a trait appears 
to be wholly justified. 


THE METHOD USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE S-S TEST 

In general, the method of ‘‘internal consistency’’ was used in 
the construction of the test for self-sufficiency. A lengthy list 
of items, each of which appeared to bear some relationship to self- 
sufficiency, was made up, some from previously developed tests, 


’° 
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others from more original sources.' This list of items was edited 
carefully until there remained 132 apparently pertinent questions, 
These were arranged in the form shown. The particular method 
of responding to the questions by encircling the ‘‘ Yes’’, the ‘‘No” 
or the ‘‘?’’ is an adaptation of the Strong (1) Cowdery (2) 
technique and has been shown by Thurstone (3) to be a 


satisfactory device. 

An a priort key, based upon the subjective judgment of the 
author of the scale and his colleagues, was developed. It so hap 
pened that there were no reversals in the evaluation of any of 
the ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ answers between this first key and the later 
one based upon more objective evidence. No attempt was made 
to score the question marks in the first key. 


The questions on this sheet are intended to indicate your likes and dislikes. 
not an intelligence test, nor are there any right or wrong answers. 

In front of each question you will find; Yes No ? 

If your answer is ‘‘ Yes’’ draw a ecirele around the ‘‘Yes’’. If your answer 
‘*No’’ draw a circle around the ‘‘No’’. If you are entirely unable to answer 
‘*Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ to the question then draw a circle around the question mark. 

l. Yes No ? Would you rather work for yourself than carry out the program 
a superior whom you respect? 
2. Ye ? Do you usually enjoy spending an evening alone? 
Have books been more entertaining to you than companions? 
Do you feel the need of wider social contacts than you have? 
Are you easily discouraged when the opinions of others differ 
your own? 
Does admiration gratify you more than achievement? 
Do you usually prefer to keep your feelings to yourself? 
Do you dislike attending the movies alone? 
Would you like to have a very congenial friend with whom you 
plan daily activities? 
Can you calm your own fears? 
Do jeers humiliate you even when you know you are right? 
Do you think you could become so absorbed in creative 
you would not notice a lack of intimate friends? 
Are you willing to take a chance alone in a situation of 
outcome? 
Do you find conversation more helpful in formulating your ideas 


work 


doubtfu 


than reading? 
Do you like to shop alone? 
Does your ambition need occasional stimulation through cont 
with successful people? 
No ?¢ Do you have difficulty in making up your mind for yourself? 
No ? Would you prefer making your own arrangements on a trip 
foreign country to going on a prearranged trip? 
No ? Are you much affected by the praise, or blame, of many people 
Yes No # Do you usually avoid asking advice? 
Yes No ? Do you consider the observance of social customs and manners 
essential aspect of life? 
Yes No ff Do you want someone with you when you receive bad news? 
Yes No ? Does it make you uncomfortable to be ‘‘different’’ or unconventional! 
Yes No ? Do you prefer to make hurried decisions alone? 


1 The assistance of Miss Frances Tanner of Washington University (St. Louis 
the preparation of this preliminary list is gratefully acknowledged. 


n 
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ited 05, ¥ } If you were to start out in research work would you prefer to be an 
assistant in another’s project rather than an independent worker 

ns. in your own? 

hod When you are in low spirits do you try to find someone to cheer 

; you up? 

,Q”’ 7 ¥ ? Have you preferred being alone most of the time? 


Do you prefer traveling with someone who will make all the necessary 
arrangements to the adventure of traveling alone? 

Do you usually work things out rather than get someone to show you? 
Do you like especially to have attention from acquaintances when 
you are ill? 

Do you prefer to face dangerous situations alone? 

Can you usually see wherein your mistakes lie without having them 
pointed out to you? 

Do you like to make friends when you go to new places? 

Can you stick to a tiresome task for a long time without someone 
prodding or encouraging you? 

Do you experience periods of loneliness’? 

Do you like to get many views from others before making an impor 
tant decision? 

Would you dislike any work which might take you into isolation for 
a few years, such as forest ranging, etc.? 

Do you prefer a play to a dance? 

Do you usually try to take added responsibility upon yourself? 

Do you make new friends easily? 

Can you be optimistic when others about you are greatly depressed 
Do you try to get your own way even if you have to fight for it? 
Do you like to be with people a great deal? 

Do you get as many ideas at the time of reading a book as you do 


? 


from a discussion of it afterwards? 

In sports do you prefer to participate in individual competitions 

rather than in team games? 

Do you usually face your troubles alone without seeking help? 

Do you see more fun or humor in things when you are in a group than 

when alone? 

Do you dislike finding your way about in stange places? 

Can you work happily without praise or recognition? 

Do you feel that marriage is essential to your present or future 

happiness? 

If all but a few of your friends threatened to break relations because 

of some habit they considered a vice in you, and in which you saw 

no harm, would you stop the habit to keep the friends? 

Do you like to have suggestions offered to you when you are work 

ing a puzzle? 

Do you usually prefer to do your own planning alone rather than with 

others? 

Do you usually find that people are more stimulating to you than 

anything else? 

Do you prefer to be alone at times of emotional stress? 

Do you like to bear responsibilities alone? 

Can you usually understand a problem better by studying it out alone 

than by discussing it with others? 

No Do you find that telling others of your own personal good news is 
the greatest part of the enjoyment of it? 

No Do you generally rely upon your own judgment? 

No ? Do you like playing in games which have no spectators? 


The test was given to 127 students of elementary psychology 
Washington University, St. Louis. Their papers were scored 
the a priori key. Since each self-sufficient answer was given 
value of one, the maximum score attainable was 132. The 
actual range of scores was from 16 to 117. From these cases two 
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groups were selected; one composed of the 24 individuals who 
has the most extreme scores on the upper end of the distribution: 
the other of the 24 who had the most extreme scores on the lower 
end. The size of these groups was determined by the selection 
of those points on the distribution curve nearest one standard 
deviation above and below the mean which would result in ap 
equal number of cases falling in each group. These were th 
criterion groups of self-sufficient and non-self-sufficient individuals 
who were used in the selection of the items and in the development 
of the key for the second scale. 

The responses made on each separate item by these two 
groups were tabulated and compared. The discriminatory valu 
of each of the ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ answers for each of the 132 items 
was determined by subtracting the number of individuals in 
low scoring group who responded in the self sufficient man 
from the number in the high-scoring group who made the sam 
response. The resulting differences varied from 0 to 19 for th 
various items. 

The 60 items which showed the greatest discriminatory va 
were taken as a second seale (Seale 2). The reliability of Seal 
was determined by the split-half method, using the Spearm: 
Brown formula for predicting the reliability of the total 60 ite 
test. The value of .90 was obtainec. It was anticipated that t 
value would later be found to be spuriously high because of 
fact that the same data had been used in both the selection 
the items and in the determination of the reliability, and s1 
was the ease. On the basis of this obtained coefficient, howev 
it was believed that 60 items would suffice. After only a min 
amount of editing, and the substitution of more adequate dir 
tions, these 60 items formed the third and final test (Seale 
This was entitled the Personal Preference Blank and has bee 
used in mimeograph form only. It will be referred to hereaft 
as the S-S test. 

In developing the key for the S-S test all the ‘‘ Yes’’ and ‘‘No” 
responses were scored in the same way as in the original key 
since it had been found by the tabulation of the responses of th 
criterion groups that all which were indicative of self-sufficienc) 
had been so scored. Either the ‘‘Yes’’ response or the ‘‘No” 
response on each item was given a weight of one point for sell 
sufficiency. High scores, therefore, are indicative of a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency than are low scores. 

In the further development of the key the significance of the 
question marks was determined. The circling of any particular 
question mark was considered to be indicative of self-sufficienc) 
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when a larger proportion of the high-scoring group than of the 
Also, circling the question mark 
rarer was considered to be indicative of self-sufficiency for those items 
“a on which an equal proportion of the two groups cireled the ques 


} 


Lael tion mark, if, at the same time, the high-scoring group showed 


scoring group circled it. 


ss consistency within itself in responding to that particular item 
han did the other group. Because of the infrequenecy with which 
he question marks were circled it was believed that the data did 
not warrant the use of the ‘more exact but far more laborious 
thods of determining their significance. 
he Key used for scoring the test is as follows. The ‘‘Yes’’ 
swers of the items bearing the following numbers are indicative 
self-sufficiency: 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 23, 24, 27, 29, 31, 32, 
8, 39, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60. On the re 
nder of the items, the ‘‘No’’ answer is indicative of self-suffi 
In addition, the ‘‘?’’ for the items bearing the following 
rs is indicative of self-sufficiency: 3, 12, 16, 18, 21, 27, 31, 
. 43, 45, 49. 


THE RANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 
S-S test was given to 388 college men and 456 college 
who were students at Washington University, St. Louis, 
nford University, at Chico (Calif.) State College, at San 
eo (Calit.) State College, or at Menlo (Calif. ) Junior 
That certain individuals reported themselves as behaving 
tently in what has been termed a self-sufficient manner was 
by the fact that the found range of seores for men was 
13 to 57, and for women from 7 to 54 out of a possible range 
rom 0 to 60. 
he extent of the sex differences present in these total dis 
butions is shown in Table l. The differences between the mean 
res is 4.94 times the standard deviation of the difference which 
ndicates that college men tend to score higher than college women 
the S-S test to a statistically significant extent. 


TABLE I 
MeAN Scores, AND THE EXTENT Or Sex DirrerRENCcES IN 8-S Test SCORES 
diff, 
N ’ olf diff... diff, 
392 33.0 5 .4469 
3.03 4.94 
460 30.48 9.09 4196 
Percentile norms, based on the 388 men and 456 women, are 
presented in Table II. The value opposite a given score indicates 
the proportion of the total group which scored below that score. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTILE 
File 
women 


Jile 
men 
100 

99 
99 
99 
98 


100 
100 
100 

99 


98 
97 
96 
95 


94 


99 
98 
98 
97 


97 


93 
91 
89 
86 


96 
95 
94 
93 
91 


89 
87 
85 
RY 


54 

50 

46 

THE 

Table III the results of 
test are presented. 


In 
of the 


TABLE 


NORMS FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


RELIABILITY 


TEST 
Jile 
men 


%oile 
women 
42 
38 
34 
30 


26 


Seore 


o7 99 


i ak 
26 19 
25 16 
24 13 
23 1] 
99 9g oo 
21 ' 
20 
19 


19 
16 


Based on undergraduates at 
Washington University, St. 
Stanford University, 

Chico (Calif.) State College, 
San Francisco State College, 
Menlo (Calif.) Junior College. 


Louis, 


The higher scores are indicative 
greater degree of self-sufficiency. 


OF THE S-S TEST 


three studies upon the reliabilits 


III 


Tue RELIABILITY oF THE S-S TEST 


Study 
A Elem. psych. 
students 


Group used 


Elem. psych. 
students 


Extension 


students in 
Appl. psych. 


An interval of three weeks 


of the two scales in study A. 


Method N 
Repeat 3: 
Seale 2 vs. 

Seale 3. 


Split half 


Split-half 


elapsed between the presentatio! 
None of the students used i 
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tudies B and C were included in the group used to determine 
discriminatory value of the items. In splitting the test, alter- 
items were used. The values presented in the table were 
tained after the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula had been 
ied to predict the reliability of the total test. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE S-S TEST AND OTHER PERSONALITY 
TRAIT TESTS 

In order to determine the relationship which exists between 

sufficiency and various other personality traits, a representa- 

list of tests for such traits were given to a group of college 

tudents and the scores compared with the S-S test scores. Table 


[Vv shows the coefficients of correlation so found. 


sy 


TABLE IV 
‘ORRELATION BETWEEN THE S-S TEST AND VARIOUS OTHER PERSONALITY 
Trait TESTS 
Other Measure P.E. 
rd C2 Introversion y .06 
nklin Introversion. ... .07 
ymann-Kohlstedt Introversion 2% of .05 
hurstone Neurotic Inventory 9% .07 
port A-S (Men) 5! “a .08 
port A-S (Women) } a .08 
S-A Intelligence g 2% .06 


Judging from these coefficients the S-S test bears no very 
ignificant relationship to any of these other tests. The variation 
the degrees of relationship found to exist between the S-S 


test and the various measures of introversion is understandable 
because of the low correlations found between the various meas- 


res of introversion themselves. The Neymann-Kohlstedt test was 
sisned to differentiate between those individuals who tend 
ward dementia praecox and those who tend toward manic- 


lepressive psychosis. The coefficient of .37 indicates that self- 


ficient individuals tend somewhat toward introversion in the 


Neymann-Kohlstedt sense. The other coefficients, which are of 
very doubtful significance, suggest that self-sufficient persons tend 


| 
A 


ehtly toward introversion in the Conklin sense, toward ascend- 
y in the Allport sense, toward the stable personality in the 
irstone sense, and to have high intelligence test scores. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE S-S TEST 

To measure the validity of the S-S test, a rating blank was 
evised on which separate ratings were obtained on four aspects 
self-sufficiency: need for sympathy, appreciation, and encour- 


wement: desire to be alone; frequency of asking advice; and 
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1 


ability to handle responsibilities. These four ratings will be 
referred to as Rl, R2, R3 and R4, respectively. The S-S tes; 
and the rating sheets were given to 58 Stanford fraternity men 
by Mr. Alfred Nisbet, and to 60 Stanford women living at Roble 
Hall, by Miss Olga Williamson. Self-ratings and ratings by two 
associates were obtained on each subject. 

The rating sheets were scored by assigning values of from 
0-20 to the subdivisions of each scale, and summing to obtain th 
total seore. The total scores on each of the associates’ sheets 
were summed in turn to obtain the total associate-rating score. 

The resulting coefficients on the data for the 60 women are 
as shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 
CORRELATION BETWEEN S-S Test ScorRES AND RATINGS ON SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
(Computed by Miss Williamson on her data from 60 women) 


S-S test scores vs. 


Self-ratings on 

Self-ratings on R2... 

Self-ratings on R3. 

Self-ratings on 

Total Self-ratings. . 

SOON BOROGIOO THERE, «0 6 6 ceidncessevesucevecns 


The results obtained after combining the data for the men and 
women are shown on Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN S-S Test ScoORES AND RATINGS ON SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
Obtained after Combining Data from Both Sexes 


- 


Critical Ratios of Differences between Correlation based 
Extreme groups total group 
N—128 
Rl R2 R3 R4 R2+R3 vs. 8-S 
<6. a4 wae wees .83 8.67 4.69 1.28 .62 
1.60 4.55 3.04 1.83 44 
1.95 6.61 4.37 1.99 .58 


The mean ratings obtained on the 21 most extreme individuals 
at each end of the distribution of S-S test scores were computed. 
The differences between the mean ratings for these groups were 
found and divided by the standard deviation of those differences. 
These critical ratios are entered Columns 1-4. In Column 5 are 
shown the coefficients found by correlating the S-S scores with 
the sum of the R2 and R3 ratings for the complete 128 cases. 

Three facts are evident from the data presented in Tables V 
and VI. 
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All of the ratings correlate positively with scores on the S-S 
test. 

Ratings 2 and 3 show a much closer relationship to S-S test 
seores than do ratings 1 and 4. 

Self-ratings correlate higher with S-S test scores than do 


associate ratings. 


The first two findings indicate that while the S-S test measures 
to some extent all of the aspects of self-sufficiency which were 
eluded on the rating sheet, the S-S score is a far better indica- 
tion of an individual’s need for advice and for companionship 


than it is of his need for sympathy, appreciation, and encourage- 
ment, or of his ability to handle responsibility. 

While it might be argued that the third finding results from 
tendency to remember the previous rating, and to repeat it, on 
he part of the subjects who both rated themselves and took the 

S-S test, such an explanation seems inadequate. Care was used 
to prevent the subjects’ learning the nature of the trait being 
measured until after the test had been completed. More likely, 
he finding results from the greater knowledge of his own sub- 

tive processes which the self-rater possesses, which enables him 
)make a more accurate estimation of his self-sufficiency than an 
associate can make. 

The results of another study, for which the data were gathered 

at Washington University, St. Louis, have additional bearing on 
e question of validity. The pertinent data are presented in 
Table VII. 
TABLE VII 
Group DIFFERENCES IN S-S Test Scores, AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
Men Women 
Group N Mean ».R. N Mean .R. 
ternity pickers 71 37.3 79 30.7 

PRUGFs « << v4 112 34.6 2.0% 27 29.2 1.30 

ng away from home........ 44 37.! 29 32.0 


it home ae eGeennu. ae 27.5 5: 182 29.4 1.45 
184 36.3 211 29.7 6.61 


The values entered under the columns headed C.R. are critical 
atios found by dividing the difference between the mean scores 

the standard deviation of the difference. 

These results indicate that students who are not members of 
wial fraternities tend to have higher scores than do fraternity 
nembers. Students living away from home average higher in 

{-sufficiency than do those who live at home; and men students 
verage higher than women. In view of the nature of the trait 
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being postulated, these are expected findings and serve as fur. 
ther evidence of the validity of the fundamental concept of self 
sufficiency. 
SUMMARY 

The a priort postulation of a trait of self-sufficiency, based 
upon the free observation of the behavior of various individuals. 
has been justified through the successful construction of a test 
designed to measure such a trait. The reliability of this S-S test 
has been found to be about .84. Correlations with ratings on 
self-sufficiency have been found ranging from .18 to .69. The 
difference between the mean ratings on the degree of self-suff 
ciency possessed by one group of students who scored high on 
the S-S test and by a second group who scored low has been found 
to be statistically significant. Differences between various student 
groups who have experienced various degrees of home super 
vision and of social participation have been shown to be reliable, 
and in the expected direction. Low correlations have been found 
between scores on the S-S test and scores on various other per- 
sonality tests. Men have been found to be more self-sufficient 
than women, to a statistically significant extent. Percentile norms 


have been prepared for each sex which permit the comparison 
of an individual with other college students. 
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RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN THE MENTAL DISEASES * 


By 8S. P. ROSENTHAL 


NUMBER of writers claim that certain races suffer more 

A irom the mental diseases than others. Their data are derived 
from the hospital statistics of the individual states and from 

e federal statistics. It is my opinion that these statistics are 
scientifically unsound due to many gross errors and other factors 
which weight the statistics against certain races. These factors 
of sufficient seriousness to invalidate the conclusions of these 


und om 
ters. The present study endeavors: 


lent 
pe! 1. To eriticize the validity of the present-day statistics on mental 
ble. diseases. 

To point out the factors which affect the rates of diseases for 

the different races. 

To criticize the findings of some authors who have written on 

the subject. 

(he whole problem is fraught with many dangers. What is 


) 


race? Can we scientifically place a man in a certain racial 

rouping? For instance, in what category can we place mulat- 

es—or quadroons? Yet these are labeled Negro in the statistics. 
Herskovits says (1): 


‘I know of no definition of race that is both clear-cut and adequate. 

is regard the American Negro as a homogeneous population group, 
re or less consciously consolidating and stabilizing the type of which 
has commenced the formation. But let us not think of him as a new 
e, or as anything but the homogeneous group he constitutes.’ 


S. Census for 1920 analyzes the Negro population as 


84.1%—Pure 
15.9%—Mulatto. 


in 1910, the U. S. Census claimed that there were 20.9 per 
mulattoes. Obviously, there is something wrong with these 
statistics, for if there was any change in the Negro percentage, it 
is no doubt in an increase of the mulatto percentage. 
Herskovits, in a genealogical questioning of Negroes (2), found 
only 20 per cent of the Negroes are unmixed and that 80 
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per cent are mixtures. Herskovits proves the correctness of the 
answers to the genealogical questions by correlating them with 
the physical measurements. He finds that those who claimed true 
Negro parentage were more similar to the African; those who 
claimed white blood were less similar, ete. 

When we turn to the Natio-Racial question, we have more 
doubts raised as to the validity of the statistical listings, for 
here the foreign groups are listed according to the country in 
which they are born. Is a person racially a Russian because he 
was born there? What about migrations, inter-marriages, ete.’ 

If the very first step—that of the listing according to race, is 
so open to error, obviously all other statistical techniques, no 
matter how refined, do not reduce the percentage of error. 

Until 1917, there was no standard classification of the mental 
diseases. Hence, I do not believe it wise to accept statistics on 
the individual psychoses which go back previous to that date. 
Pollock says, (3) ‘‘In 1917, through the joint efforts of The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene and the American Psychi- 
atric Association, this was accomplished and a uniform statistical 
plan promulgated. But it has not been possible to secure the 
codperation of all state hospitals. Summaries of the data received 
have been made and published from time to time. Although these 
are valuable as representative data, they lack completeness and 
cannot be used for the computation of rates based on the general 
population. ’’ 

In reference to the listings according to the individual psy- 
choses, Southard and Stearns (4) say, ‘‘One out of five cases 
gets no diagnosis at the Psychopathic Hospital. Of these four 
eases that do get a diagnosis, one has its diagnosis altered upon 
removal to a state hospital.’’ 

If the margin of error in the listing of the individual psy- 
choses lies at present, between 25 per cent and 40 per cent, how 
seriously can we consider conclusions which are based upon these 
very statistics? 

Another factor which tends to discredit the value of the sta- 
tistical findings is due to the waiting lists of state institutions. 
For example, Pennsylvania, like other states, is confronted with 
the problem of more mental defectives than there are beds in 
institutions. Pennsylvania in 1924 had three state institutions for 
defectives—The Polk State School with a capacity of 1710, Pen- 
hurst State School with 1200 and Laurelton State School with 
150. The waiting lists were—427 for Polk, waiting since 1918: 
1095 from Penhurst waiting since 1915; and 161 for Laurelton 
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waiting since 1921 (5). The same sort of investigation has been 
arried on in Massachusetts. Dr. George M. Kline, Commissioner, 
Department of Mental Diseases, Massachusetts (6) says, ‘‘Be- 
use of the crowded conditions of our state schools, applications 
for admissions are made in advance, hence we have long lists of 
patients awaiting admission.’’ 

- With waiting lists, selective processes must function. Certain 
classes of people may be favored through politics, favoritism or 
prejudice. This tends to invalidate racial listings. 

- One of the errors that many of the authors who have written 
nm the subject have fallen into is due to generalizations based on 
limited geographical statistics. As Swift (7) says, ‘‘It cannot be 
assumed that the relative frequency of insanity among races in 
America is necessarily a true indicator of relative race suscepti- 
bility in residence of the mother countries, because changes in 
he environment may have had their modifying effect.’’ 

While keeping this in mind, we will here, nevertheless, con- 
cern ourselves only with statistics in the United States. Further- 
more, there is one source of error which cannot be isolated very 
easily, and which is constantly prevading and coloring discussions 
on this problem—that is the writers’ prejudices. The investi- 
gators generally have a preconceived notion (conscious or un- 
conscious), that some races are inferior to others, and hence that 
this inferiority will manifest itself in the racial disease rates. 

Obviously then, if the data themselves are so questionable, 
t does not require more than a slight prejudicial leaning to read 
nto the statistics one’s own ideas on the subject. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FEDERAL STATISTICS 

The marked increase in patients from 1910 to 1923 indicates 
that conditions are unfavorable for real comparison as regards 
the insane, since conditions are still not equal for all for admis- 
sion to institutions. For the whites there was an increase of 
21.3 per cent, for the Negroes 45.3 per cent, and for the Indians 
40.1 per cent. 

Why should rates for Negroes and Indians increase so mark- 
edly from 1910 to 1923? Furthermore, takes the whites—does it 
mean that insanity has increased 21.3 per cent? The answer is 
that the hospitals are becoming more widely used in general. The 
great leap of the Negro of 45.3 per cent increase means that 
it was easier for him to be admitted to a hospital in 1923 than 
it was in 1910. 

Prejudice against institutional care is breaking down, and hos- 
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pital facilities are increasing, not only for whites, but even at 
a faster rate for the Negroes. In many states, Negroes were no} 
taken in until recently. In the South, in particular, more pro. 
visions are being made for Negroes, but even so, their institutions 
are still inadequate. This inadequacy in many states has its 
influence on the United States rates as shown by the very low 
general southern rate. With more and more provisions being 
made for the Negroes, it will not be surprising to find that the 
Negro rates will increase faster than the whites, in future sta- 
tistical tabulations. The ratio of first admissions to resident 
patients in the United States is higher for the Negroes, being 
29 against .27 for the whites. Until this increase assumes 4a 
regular yearly aspect, it will be unwise to state just what the 
statistics can prove with respect to races or nationalities, because 
there are even greater differences amongst the individual states 
than amongst the several races. One would hesitate to deduct 
from the state statistics the conclusion that some states are more 
susceptible to the mental diseases. Why then take these faulty 
statistics as the basis for assuming racial differences? 

The average for the West South Central States is 48.0, for 
the East South Central States 51.7 and for the Mountain States 
52.1. The Pacific group average is, however, more than doubli 
that of the West South Central. Similarly for the New England 
group. Certainly, no one would therefore say that the actual 
incidence of mental disease is over twice as much in the New 
England and Pacific groups as in the East South Central, West 
South Central, and Mountain groups. Obviously, we are not yet 
in a position to compare the statistics of the geographical divi- 
sions of the United States with reference to the frequency o! 
mental disease. 

Even wider discrepancies exist between individual states, th 
rates being Maryland 131.7, Massachusetts 124.8, Alabama 24.2, 
New Mexico 26.9. The highest two states are about five times 
that of the lowest two states. Could we then say that Maryland 
and Massachusetts contribute five times more insane than do 
Alabama or New Mexico? Even states similarly situated, and 
neighbors have wide differences in their statistical rates. Indiana 
40.5, Illinois 86.4. Illinois, therefore, seens to contribute twice 
the number of insane as does Indiana. 


THE URBAN-RURAL FACTOR 
When the statistics for mental diseases are considered under 
Urban-Rural headings, it is found that the rates for urban com- 
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mn at munities are, in general, about twice as high as those for the 

e not rural. In 1920 the rates of admissions per 100,000 population 

pro- were 78.8 urban and 41.1 rural. It follows, therefore, that in 

tions comparisons of racial rates (other things being equal), the race 

having the greatest percentage of its people in urban communi- 

- low ties will tend to have the highest rate in the mental diseases. 

peing This urban-rural factor has not been considered by most authors 

investigating racial differences. This factor can be seen to have 

an important bearing on thé Negro rates, when the statistics are 

considered by state or section of United States. In the North, 

Negro statistics are weighted, since there the Negro is 84.4 per 

cent urban, whereas in the South he is only 25.3 per cent urban. 

Obviously, northern Negro statistics become very unreliable for 

deductions as to general Negro rates of psychoses. Since 

the Negro in the United States is chiefly a rural race—66 per 

duct cent in 1920—this high rural percentage should tend to lower 
mor the rates for the Negroes in the United States as a whole. 

aulty A further consideration of the urban-rural factor becomes 

apparent when we subdivide urban communities into large and 

, for small cities. The following table shows the difference in rates 

tates between different sized cities, the rate for large cities being 2.25 
yuble times the rural rate and 1.68 times the 2,500 type of city. 


rig ] . 

tland TABLE 1 

etual First ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES IN 1922 CLASSIFIED 
New By PREVIOUS RESIDENCE 


: Per 100,000 
West Residence of Population 
Cities 100,000 and more 92.5 
DG Bg st 6 6d cede 73.2 
10,000 to 25,000............... 65.3 
2,500 to 10,000. ........-..06- 54.8 
a 41.1 
Henee, the rate for a race which congregates in large cities, 
or example the Negro in New York, will become highly weighted. 
or, whereas, New York City has but 54 per cent of the state’s 
total population, it has 77 per cent of the Negroes of that state. 
Which race seems to suffer more in the cities—the white or 
Negro? 
The ratio of urban to rural rates in the United States is 2.90 
for Negro and for white 1.96. In the Middle Atlantic Group, the 
ites are 2.52 for Negroes and 1.88 for whites. But there are 
de diserepancies which are difficult to explain, such as the low 
ate of Negroes 1.5 in the East North Central Group to 1.6 for 
white, and in the New England Group of .80 Negroes to 1.15 for 
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In general, the Negro seems to suffer more from urban life 
than does the white person. About the same result exists in the 
Middle Atlantic Group, a very important and progressive group 
which is second only to the South Atlantic Group in the number 
of Negro admissions to hospitals. Here the white urban rate 
is 1.88 times the rural, whereas for the Negro it is 2.52 times the 
rural. 

‘*With regard to the Negroes of the North it should be remem. 
bered that they are mostly located in large cities and, further. 
more, that a large proportion of them are immigrants from the 
South. Doubtless, these two circumstances have a direct bearing 
upon the prevalence of insanity among them. Being city dwellers, 
they are exposed to the influences which, in general, make the 
insanity rate higher in cities than in rural districts. Being immi- 
grants, they have to adjust themselves to a new environment, 
which so far as they are concerned, is probably an unfavorable 
one in climatic, industrial and social conditions.’’ (8) 


SEX AS A FACTOR 

In general, males suffer more from the mental diseases than 
do females. This is true for all three races—Whites, Negroes 
and Indians. The rates are for: 

Whites 134 males to 100 females 
Newroes. .... 128 males to 100 females 
a 132 males to 100 females 

This higher male rate also holds true for whites and Negroes 
in the following individual psychoses—dementia praecox, psycho- 
neuroses and neuroses, psychopathic personality, with mental 
deficiency, epileptic, and senile groups. (Indians not considered 
in analysis of individual psychoses due to lack of data about them 
and smallness of their numbers.) 

In the case of paranoia, the white females suffer more than 
the males, the ratio being .8 males to 1 female, whereas amongst 
Negroes it is 1.6 males to 1 female. Also, for the feebleminded 
in institutions, the Negro sex ratio of males to females is much 
more pronounced than the white sex ratio, it being 1.75 for Negroes 
and 1.26 for whites. The cases of paranoia and feebleminded 
seem to imply racio-sex differences. But since, for 1922, there 
were only 57 male and 37 female Negro paranoiacs and only 168 
male and 96 female Negro feebleminded, these sex ratios cannot, 
as yet, be taken too seriously, when we stop to consider the diff- 
culties of diagnosis of the individual psychosis and the factors 
of chance and environment which may enter here. 
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Amongst the whites, the females seem to suffer more than 
males from senile psychosis, for although the psychosis shows 
282 males to 3.071 females, when this is considered a percentage 
of all the clinical groups, it is 8.3 per cent males to 11.1 per cent 
females, whereas for the negroes both sexes have about the same 
rates, 8.2 per cent males to 8.0 per cent females. The senility 
rate increases with the age of people, and is chiefly a disease of 
old age, the average age for senility psychoses first admissions 
being 71.4 years. The reason for the white female higher senility 
rate, is due, perhaps, to their greater longevity. The expectation 
of life in the United States in the sixty-two year old group is 
13.85 per cent for males and 14.50 per cent for females, according 
to the Bureau of Census, in 1920. The statistics for the expecta- 
tion of life in Massachusetts, for 1919-1920, are for males 54.1 
years and for females 56.6 years. There are no figures available 
concerning complete expectation of life for the entire United 
States. It is to be expected, therefore, that a disease of old age, 
should affect females more than males, since, in the older age 
eroups there are more females than males. 

An important case of uneven sex distribution in a race is that 
of the foreign-born white group, with a population ratio of 122 
males to 100 females. This is in contrast to the native white 
eroup ratio of 102 males to 100 females. The male disease rate 
for the white immigrant group should be about 20 per cent higher 
than the native white male rate, due to this uneven sex distribution 
alone. 

This greater male population amongst the immigrant groups 
is due, chiefly, to the fact that the male immigrants come here 
first: later on, when the males have become established in the 
new country, they send for their families, and the sex population 
tends to become equalized. But no matter what the reasons may 
be for the high immigrant male-female population ratio, we must 
expect higher disease rates amongst them due to the fact that 
the males suffer more from the mental diseases than do females. 
However, it would be illogical to deduct from this higher disease 
rate, that the foreign-born groups are more susceptible to mental 


diseases. 


AGE AS A FACTOR 


Mental disease occurs principally in adult life, the median age 
of first admissions, in 1922, being forty years. Furthermore, the 
mental disease rate increases with age. This rate of increase 
is most marked above the sixty-year level for the native white, 
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foreign-born white and Negro groups (9). Hence, although the 
native white group has but 7.5 per cent of its population above 
sixty years of age, that same age group, nevertheless, contributes 
17 per cent of the psychoses of the native white group. In the 
ease of the foreign-born group which has about 12 per cent of 
its population above sixty years of age, it supplies 21 per cent 
of the psychoses. In the case of the Negro group with a younger 
population distribution, it is found that it contributes a smaller 
percentage of psychoses at the older age levels than does the 
native white group. This rising rate with age must therefore, 
be considered as an important weighting factor to the disease 
rate of any race which happens to have a peculiar age distribution 
in the population, e.g., the foreign-born white and Chinese groups 


TABLE 2 
Median Age 
Median Age Median Age of First 
in in Hospitals Admissions 
Population 1922 1922 
Foreign-born whites... eee 40.0 48 43 
Chinese. . . - na 40.5 47 


25.6 45 


Native white eae sees 25 


MONE. <5. 6. bb 00-s00.6064 0 30.5 40 


Ee an 22 . i 40 


Indian. .... 19. 37 
All Groups. ....- 5. 46 


MARITAL CONDITION AS A FACTOR 
The statistics on the relationship between marriage and 
disease are not satisfactory, since the organic and the constitu- 
tional diseases are considered under one heading. We are in- 
terested only in the possible influence of marriage upon thé 
constitutional or purely mental diseases. When we try to dif 
ferentiate between these two classes of diseases, we see al 
interesting contrast. The percentages for the nonmarried group 
in the organic classification show decidedly lower than those for 
the constitutional diseases. For the unmarried male organic 
classification, the range is from 14.8 per cent to 36.5 per cent, 
whereas every one of the constitutional diseases, with the ex 
ception of involution melancholia, runs above 37.7 per cent to 
as high as 71.2 per cent for dementia praecox. For the unmarried 
female organic classification the range is from 10.9 per cent to 
23.8 per cent, whereas every one of the constitutional diseases 
runs above 19.4 per cent to as high as 62.9 per cent (10). Fur- 
bush (11) finds that 75 per cent of the male dementia praecox 
eases are single, and 43.2 per cent of the female are single. 
The population census of 1920 showed that 36.6 per cent of 
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males and 24.1 per cent of the females were single. It is 
ipparent that the nonmarried males and females contribute a 
much higher percentage to dementia praecox than their popula- 
m percentages and they show also a higher percentage in the 
onstitutional diseases. 
Do any of the races show a high nonmarital status? The 
United States census of 1920 reports: 
Per Cent 
Race Unmarried 
Native white 
Chinese. 
Japanese. 
ere 


ae 
Ws & wy 4 


In the ease of the Chinese and Japanese their high percentages 

the unmarried group may, therefore, tend to raise their disease 

There is an interesting point to consider in the marital sta- 
tistics in reference to the foreign-born groups. Many of the 
mmigrants come over to the United States leaving their families 
hind. Later on, when the male immigrants have adjusted them- 
selves and made some money they send for their families. The 
ensus statistics are of no help here, since they not only fail 

show us the number of married immigrants living as single, 

t neither do they give us any figures on the marital status of 
the different nationalities in the United States. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS TO HIGH DISEASE RATES 
We have already seen that the environmental influences are 
ery important factors constributing to the etiology of the mental 
liseases, e.g., the high rates due to city life; and the high rates 
immigrant groups due to their difficulty of adjusting to a 
ew language and customs. 
There are a few more factors worth listing. One is the influ- 
e of occupation. Nolan found, in his study of 7,026 patients 
n New York State from 1909 to 1916, that the rate was higher 
indoor than in outdoor occupations; that there was a high 
te in occupations requiring close concentration with accom- 
panying eye strain (12). Since the foreign groups tend to con- 
entrate in certain industries (e.g., the immigrant Jews in the 
needle trade), this occupational factor would tend to raise their 
rates of disease. 
It is probably true that mental conflicts and disease are often 
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hastened, if not actually caused by, the economic factor—poverty. 
When people have to struggle continuously, to live in slums, iy 
unhealthy surroundings, to miss meals, to have little access to 
medical care, they will be a constant prey to the ravages of mental! 
disease. Hence, a race which is economically poorer than the 
native American, will, perhaps, tend to a higher disease rate due 
to this factor alone. Take the Negro race for example. It js 
well known that they are very poor, even in the cities of the north. 

Herskovits says,(13) ‘‘Contrary to the general belief, the Ne 
groes of New York are not a rich group. Indeed, it may be said 
that, with certain exceptions, the families were not far removed 
from the poverty line, and that, correspondingly, a large per- 
centage of the mothers worked.’’ This economic factor, with 
its corresponding influence upon home conditions should not be 
minimized in any study of racial disease rates. 

Another contributory factor which is very important, but which 
defies statistical calculations, is the psychology of the underdog 
in society. Frazer (14) says, ‘‘The South has used every method 
to make the Negro afraid to emerge from the sphere of activities 
to which it has consigned him. Negroes are constantly afraid 
that they will overstep the bounds set for them by white people. 

No human organism in which the fear instinct is constantly 
aroused can function properly. To the extent that the Negro 
lives under the domination of fear, he is unhealthy. a 





MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

The statistics of the United States Army Neuropsychiatric 
vases (15) are extremely interesting and valuable, since conditions 
were as uniform as possible under our present knowledge. 

This report shows that not only did five races exceed the 
United States average for mental deficiency in the army neuro 
psychiatric examinations, but so did 19 states—nine states showed 
over 40 per cent of their neuropsychiatric cases to be mentally de- 
ficient, and two states exceeded the African average of 48.3— 
Maine having 51.5 per cent and New Mexico 61.2 per cent. 

Bailey (16) states ‘‘When countries, and especially when races 
are compared, the significance of a high ratio of distinctly in- 
ferior persons in a community becomes apparent. For example— 
the American Indian presents, among his nervous and mental 
disorders, a mental deficiency—distribution rate of more than 
double, and the African a rate of a little less than double that 
of the distribution rate among white persons over the whole United 
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This is in itself enough to explain the inability of the 

two races to compete with the average American.’’ 
However, there are nine states which average above 40 per 
nt and two above the Negro average. Applying the same logic 
vet the result that these states cannot compete on an equal 
vel with the other states. Furthermore, Bailey says, ‘‘for every 
mental defect of the eight-year old mentality standard there are 
least ten cases of backward or retarded mentality’’. Therefore 
since 30.90 is the mental defective rate per 1000 for Vermont, 
ne out of every three persons in Vermont-is a type to require 
some supervision and special educational facilities, and even then 
hey cannot attain the average intelligence of cultivated races. 
It is very easy to see, therefore, that any conclusions concerning 
racial differences in mental deficiency are dangerous to assert at 
present, unless one is willing to logically apply the same con- 

elusions to the different states of the United States. 


NEGRO PSYCHOSES 
Dementia Praecox 
The federal census of 1923 gives the rates in the racial groups 
of dementia praecox first admissions per 100,000 as follows: 


Race Rate 
MEA ss 44 pda ke dds cde dhketuedcoee 15.0 
a 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 


Pollock (17) explains the high rate of the Chinese as partly 
due to their age distribution, there being few children among 
the Chinese in America. Concerning the low Indian rate, he says, 
“The low rates among the Indians may signify either compara- 
tive freedom from the disorder or lack of hospital treatment’’. 
Pollock disregards the federal statistics in a discussion of the 
Negro rate for dementia praecox, saying, ‘‘They are unsatisfac- 
tory for comparative purposes, as in several states unequal pro- 
vision is made for the treatment of the mental patients of the 
two races’’. He therefore chooses two states, New York and 
llinois, which states being more progressive, should give a fairer 
comparative basis. In New York, the rate of 1924 was 16.9 for 
whites and 48.6 for Negroes, or about three times the number 
of Negroes to whites. In Illinois he finds the rate for whites 
15.6, and for Negroes 57.1, or about four Negroes to one white. 
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————— 


It would seem then that the Illinois Negro is more susceptible 
to dementia praecox than the New York Negro, although the 
Illinois white is less susceptible than the New York white man. 
Why this should be so, Pollock does not say. Perhaps environ. 
mental conditions are not the same for the Negro in Illinois as 
in New York, even though Pollock picks Illinois (with its wel] 
known race riots) as an example of a progressive state. 

We must emphasize the fact that the Negro in the North con 
gregates in the cities, where the rates are about three times that 
of the rural rate, the U. S. rural disease rate being 7.8 and the 
urban 19.1. The New York and Illinois Negroes would, therefore. 
be expected to show high rates, since they congregate chiefly in 
New York City and in Chicago. For example, whereas New 
York City has only 54 per cent of the people of New York State, 
it has 76 per cent of the Negroes of that state. Pollock’s state 
ment, then, that ‘‘the high rates among Negroes in these tw 
representative states, which make no racial distinctions in admit 
ting patients, indicate a high rae of dementia praecox for Negroes”’ 
seems unwarranted. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that the Negroes are 
by culture a rural race. Is it not probable, therefore, that the 
Negro would have a more difficult time adjusting himself to a 
new society? This problem of the difficulty of adjustment to a 
strange environment is a sociological, rather than a _ biological 
one. 

Consider the following rates for dementia praecox per 100,000 
population: 

The foreign-born White 


The native White (of foreign-born or mixed parentage) 
The native White 


The rate for the children of the foreign-born group almost 
approaches that of the native white stock. The high foreign-born 
dementia praecox rate could not, therefore, have been a true bio- 
logical racial characteristic, for otherwise it would have shown 
itself in the offspring. In short, we may accept racial differences 
in susceptibility to dementia praecox only with the recognition 
that the problem is chiefly a sociological one. 


Manic-depressive Psychoses 

Bevis (18) finds that the manic-depressive psychoses have ~ 
per cent of all the Negro patients. He explains this by saying 
that in a people naturally carefree and fond of excitement, It 1s 
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expected that there will be the mood swings of the manic depres- 
O’Malley (19) finds, however, that cases of manic depressive 
relatively rarer among the Negro, being 9 per cent as against 
per cent for the white. Green (20) finds, in his study of the 
Georgia State Sanitarium, the following percentages for manic 
lepressive, during a period of six years: 


ive. 


Per Cent 
Manic Depressive 
to all Psychoses 
1910. ... 
1911. 


Average. . 


Green cannot account for the astonishing rise in the manic- 
lepressive rates in 1914, nor for the decrease recorded in the 
lowing year, since the criteria for diagnosis were the same 
uring the whole period. Equally as great fluctuations, for which 
no explanation is given, have been observed in the reports of 
ther hospitals from time to time, and in several instances they 


ccurred in the manic-depressive psychoses. 

Dr. M. L. Graves (21) says, ‘‘I wish to call attention to the 
fact that manic-depressive insanity as a classification represents 
ierely a clinical syndrome. No doubt it affords a great advance 

the study of emotional states, but it is only a temporary classi- 

ation because it has neither etiological nor pathological founda- 

on. Until we can eliminate the factors of syphilis, alcoholism, 

ind the definite causes of the fibrosis of the arteries so often 

in the Negro, and other nutritional disturbances associated 

ith tubereulosis and with pellagra, it will not be safe to classify 

the emotional reactions of the Negro as representing a definite 
inieal entity called manic-depressive insanity.’’ 

Most writers on the subject, however, agree on the fact that 
within the manic-depressive group, the Negro suffers chiefly from 
the manie form (the excited phase) and rarely from the depres- 
sive phase. O’Malley, Babcock, Bevis and Green all make this 
point. P 

In cariug for the depressive cases, O’Malley (22) says that 
“the danger of suicide is reduced to a minimum compared to 
the whites. Their sorrows and anxieties are not staying in quality 
and do not make a sufficiently lasting impression on them to 
reate a desire to end life.’’ Bevis (23) speaks of the rarity 
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of suicide among Negro patients, only five suicides having beep 
recorded in the eight southern hospitals from 1916 to 1920, 

Babcock (24) says, ‘‘T wo interesting phases of insanity in col. 
ored races are the rarity of melancholia and the prevalence of 
mania, which is 20 per cent more common than among the whites, 
Consequently, we would expect to find and do find almost an 
absence of suicidal tendencies among the colored insane.’’ 

Neither O’Malley, Bevis nor Babcock give the exact percentage 
of Negro suicides to make possible a comparison between Negro 
and white suicides. The United States hospital death rates show 
that one out of every 2,000 deaths are due to suicides. Many 
states, however, such as the District of Columbia (with which 
O’Malley worked) and Georgia (with which Green worked) do 
not report percentages of suicides (25). Hence, it is impossible 
scientifically to compare suicidal rates for the races, without 
present unavailable statistics. 


JEWISH PSYCHOSES 

The army report on the neuropsychiatric cases (26) is one of 
the most reliable sources of information on racial disease and 
feebleminded rates. 

This report shows that the Jewish mental deficiency rate was 
17.2 in contrast to the general United States rate of 29.2, and 
amongst the 15 classified races, the Jews were the second lowest, 
the Scotch having the lowest rate with 12.4. 

Brill and Karpas (27) agree that the Jewish race contributes 
a rather high percentage to the so-called functional forms of 
insanity. The authors state, ‘‘The predominating psychoses were 
of the functional type; the highest percentage in manic depressive; 
second, the undifferentiated depressions, the greatest majority 
of which belonged to the manic-depressive class; and the third 
in order was dementia praecox. The relatively high percentage 
of the imbecility and constitutional inferiority groups might be 
explained by the fact that these diagnoses were only too often 
made when a foreign Jew was examined by a physician who was 
unfamiliar with his language and racial characteristics.’’ 

Goldberg (28) analyzed the statistics of the psychopathic wards 
of New York and found that the Jews contributed 16.5 per cent 
during 1918 and 14.5 per cent during 1919 to the total number 
of admissions. ‘‘In any event’’, says Dr. Goldberg, ‘‘the per- 
centage of Jewish admissions for the entire city would not average 
over 16.5 per cent which is considerably lower than their popu- 
lation percentage of 25.8 per cent’’. 
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Malzberg (29) analyzed the statistics of the New York Civil 
State Hospitals for 1919-1921 and found that the Jewish mental 
lisease rate was 44.7 as compared with the non-Jewish rate of 
‘9.2. Taking a more recent year, 1927, he found that the Jewish 
rate was 42.3 and the non-Jewish 75.1. 

Malzberg further analyzed, according to the individual psy- 
choses, the first admissions to the New York State Hospitals and 
to the licensed institutions for the insane from New York City 
for 1925. He found that the Jews have lower rates in all but 
the two classifications ‘‘psychoses with other brain and nervous 
diseases’? and in the ‘‘psychoneuroses and neuroses’’. In these 
two classifications the differences in rates are of but slight sta- 
tistical significance. In the important groups of psychoses he 
found the following rates: 


Non-Jewish 
rates rate 


Bemids PAPGMONER. 2 o cove cevccversvevescccveses 2.4 6.5 
With cerebral arteriosclerosis................ 9 8.7 
GOmGtRs DROURIEEE.. « oo 6 vcccvccccvsstcciceses 2 10.3 
Manic depressive psychoses............+..4+: 0 11.1 


- 


Dementia praecox..... 5.0 23.5 


‘These results,’? says Malzberg, ‘‘are a complete reversal 


of the usual impression that the Jews exceed the non-Jews in the 
functional psychoses. It is reasonable to seek an explanation of 
the earlier attitude on the subject. An answer may be found in 
the hypothesis that in the absence of exact statistical data, writers 
tended to confuse a high degree of general emotivity with a cor- 


b J 


responding tendency toward mental disease.’ 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE JEWISH DISEASE RATE 


[t has been shown in a previous chapter on the urban-rural 
factor that urban disease rates are about twice as high as rural 
rates and that, therefore, those races which tend to congregate 
in the cities will have their disease rates weighted accordingly. 

Analysis of the urban-rural statistics shows that the Jew is 
7.4 per cent a city dweller. The urban-rural factor, hence, be- 
comes very important in a consideration of Jewish disease rates. 

The estimated percentage of the Jews in New York City who 
are younger than forty-five years of age, is 75 per cent, whereas, 
that for the general white groups is 66.7 per cent. Malzberg (30) 
linds that the Jewish insane are decidedly younger than the non- 
Jewish, the median ages for first admittance from New York City 
1925 being: for Jews 32.5 years and for non-Jews 41.2. Malz- 
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berg compared the Jewish and non-Jewish rates by using similar 
age groups for both. He found that the rate of first admissions 
is higher among the Jews in the age group under twenty years, 
Thereafter, in the other age groups, the rate is higher for the 
non-Jews. Taking into consideration the general direction of the 
differences, he concludes that the rates of first admissions are 
lower among Jews than among non-Jews in corresponding age 
classes. 

In dementia praecox, the maximum rate for males is found 
in the age group twenty-five to twenty-nine years, while the maxi- 
mum rate for females is in the group thirty to thirty-four years. 
The rates among both male and female in the advanced age groups 
of dementia praecox are very low. Apparently age is an im- 
portant factor here. In the case of psychoneuroses and neuroses, 
the highest rate among males occurs in the age group twenty-five 
to twenty-nine years, and among females between thirty-five and 
forty-five years. In the case of the manic-depressive psychoses, 
the highest urban rate is forty-five to fifty years.(31) 

Says Dr. Kirby,(32) ‘‘To determine the incidence of insanity 
among races, we should know the age periods in the groups. An 
immigrant population may be variously constituted. One reason 
why dementia praecox and manic depressive were relatively more 
frequent among Jews than the native born, was because there 
wre relatively more young adults in the Jewish population. As 
the average age of the immigrant population increased, there 
would be more cases of paresis and later still, more cases of 
arteriosclerosis and senile dementia to record among the Jews.”’ 

The marital status of the Jews is also to be taken into con- 
sideration. Since the census statistics are inadequate, both in 
reference to the numbers of Jews in the United States and to 
the percentage of those living as single, we cannot say how much 
the disease rate is affected by this factor. 

We have already pointed out in the chapter on Contributory 
Factors the importance of slums, poor health conditions, economic 
factors, shop-work, and the difficulty of adjustment to a new 
culture. All these are also factors tending to raise the disease 
rates of the Jews. 

Says Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe (33) ‘‘Statisticians seemed to feel 
that the average question could be definitely solved by figures, 
and they were apt to ignore certain facts tending to show that 
such figures taken by themselves were of rather superficial impor- 
tance. Sociologic and economic questions, the transportation ol 
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families, educational factors—all these had to be taken into con- 
sideration in trying to solve the problem of the comparative 


prevalence of insanity among the Jews or other races.’ 


}/4 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion I would like to say, that although much has been 
itten on the problem of racial differences in the mental diseases, 
ry little of it will stand careful scientific statistical techniques 
‘examinations. Until this becomes possible, no sweeping gen- 
‘alizations are possible concerning the susceptibilities of races 


the mental diseases. 
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REVIEWS 


¢ MEASUREMENT OF INTERESTs.* By Douglas Fryer. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1931. Pp. 488. $4.00. 
The reader who finishes The Measurement of Interests does so with 
ead so full of accounts of estimates, inventories, and rating scales, 
bjective though indirect indications of interest, and above all of 
and means of testing the validity and reliability of such devices, 
he puts the book down with a strong impression, not only of the 
ortance of measuring interests, but of the difficulties and complexities 
olved in the task. Perhaps the outstanding impression left by the 
k is that of a new field of psychology which is being very actively 
in which the problems of technique and method are still of 
iramount importance, and in which those problems require of the worker 
great deal of ingenuity, a great deal of critical ability, a great deal 
f enthusiasm, and a great deal of common sense. 
If the attempt to measure interests goes on during the next ten years 
anything like the pace it has maintained during the past ten, Fryer’s 
unt will be completely outmoded at the end of the decade. But it 
still be an important book—important as a record, both compre- 
ve and authoritative, of one of the outstanding and characteristic 
terprises in the psychology of its day. 
Over forty years ago, William James said of the experimental method, 
en new in psychology, that it had ‘‘quite changed the face of the sci- 
*; and certainly the same statement may be made today of the 
hniques of testing and measuring which the Binet scale introduced 
discovery that it was possible to get fairly satisfactory quantitative 
es of such complex traits as intelligence, stimulated an enormous 
int of work of a sort strikingly different from that conventionally 
pted in psychological investigations. Not only intelligence, but special 
ts and talents, traits of character and personality, attitudes and interests, 
made the objects of quantitative studies. 
One phase of this movement, the attempt to measure interests, is the 
matter with which Fryer’s book deals. Interests, ranking among 
most intangible and most complex aspects of the human personality, 
inquestionably among the most difficult to define; and it is entirely 


iracteristic of the general movement of which this study is a part, 


; 


the actual practice of trying to measure interests is yielding the 
finitions of the terms in the field. Fryer, commenting on this fact, 
tes that this state of affairs is like that found in the measurement of 





* Manuscript received June 12, 1933. 
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abilities. Interests, he says, are named from ‘‘the objects and activities 
the psychological stimuli, which engage the attention of the individual”. 
and in a footnote he adds that for this practice ‘“‘there is precedent from 
the measurement of abilities. The measurement of abilities consists jp 
the measurement of ability expressions. The abilities receive their name. 
as do the interests, from the stimulating objects and activities.’’ 
Interests may be considered either subjectively or objectively. From 
the subjective standpoint, they are likes and aversions, with indifferent 
experiences between the two. Studied objectively, they appear as reac. 
tions—as reactions toward or reactions away from a given stimulus 
Interests have been studied subjectively by means of estimates and inven- 
tories, objectively by means of such indirect indications of reactions 
toward and away from a given object as information tests, free asso. 
ciation tests, and resistance to distraction. But whatever the testing 
device employed, whether the approach is subjective or objective, whether 
the score is based on reported likes and dislikes or on items of information 
or reactions in free association, the instrument of measurement must 
itself be subjected to a critical analysis to determine its fitness. ll 
the best known attempts to measure interest are studied from this point 
of view in Fryer’s book. It is, in fact, in this connection, that the 
author unfolds the development of the whole movement, repeatedly point- 
ing out both the importance and the difficulties of standardizing such 
tests. Naturally it adds to the value of the book that this presentation 


is made by one who is himself in the thick of the enterprise and who 
writes from a first-hand and thoroughly professional knowledge of the 


subject. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with this task of bringing 
together the experimental work on interests. ‘‘The assembling of thes: 
researches upon interests’’, Fryer writes, ‘‘during times when investi- 
gations were in process has been an exciting task. Nothing is more 
interesting to observe than development. The results of one investigation 
dovetailed into those of another. Generalizations and theories took form 
as researches were completed. A new field of measurement emerges 
This is the story of the last decade in interest measurement.’’ The story 
furthermore is one which led the author to a new theory of interests, 
an acceptance-rejection theory which definitely excludes from the concept 
of interest such phases of mental life as attitudes, values, and motivation, 
which have been at times somewhat vaguely included in it. 

The book may be evaluated from several points of view. In 
first place, it is an enormous convenience to the specialist in the fie 
as a successful attempt ‘‘to include between the covers of one book a 
that is of quantitative value upon these two experimental developments 
of interest measurement (the measurement of subjective and objective 
interests) before it was entirely lost in the files of journals and unpub- 
lishd manuscripts’’. In the second place it is an admirable text, for 
it gives to the student in a clear, well-organized form, a view of its 
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iect matter that makes him distinctly aware of both the achievements 
nd the problems in its field. Besides it is thoroughly equipped with 
essory devices which increase its usefulness as a text and as a reference 

it has a detailed table of contents, classified lists of all the figures, 

s, interest histories, and interest measures described in the text, an 
r index and a subject index, bibliographical references in which 
ted readings are starred, footnotes which supply the student with 
ant information and explanation, and a set of five appendices on 

‘s closely related to the subject matter of the main text. 

Finally, the book should be valuable even to the psychologist who 
has no special interest in the field of the measurement of interest and 
perhaps even no special respect for it. For the author’s manner of pre- 
senting achievements and unsolved problems side by side, his habit of 
showing their connections, his freedom from the tendency to minimize 
either one through preoccupation with the other, give the reader a general 

impartial survey of the movement which enables him to judge it 
in relation to psychology as a whole. And whether he considers that 
movement promising or futile, important or insignificant, he will at least 
find that the author has done an admirable piece of work in describing 
and interpreting its course and import. 


in 


EpNA HEIDBREDER. 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND Conpuct.* By Percival M. Symonds. New 
York: Century, 1932. Pp. 602. $4.00. 
This author’s treatment of his subject is as comprehensive and as 
satisfactory as it can be made. Psychologic, psychiatric, sociologie, and 
more widely known pseudoscientific methods and claims are 
viewed in detail and evaluated. The documentation is encyclopedic, 
ough the text is nowhere involved or unwieldy. Conclusions are 
ally and dispassionately reached, and are stated without ambiguity. 
work can be highly recommended to all who deal with educational, 
lustrial, social, religious, or abnormal psychology. 
The methods discussed ‘‘involve measurement of the environment as 
conditions conduct, measurement of the actual conduct itself, and 
measurement of the results of conduct; they involve direct observation 
and interpretation of what is observed, and the testimony of others than 
the observer concerning the findings; and they involve the direct study 
{ reactions and verbal testimony concerning reactions’’ (p. vii). Observa- 
rating, questionnaires, tests, free association, psychoanalysis, inter- 
viewing, physiologic measures, external signs, and measures of the 
environment, are expertly described. ‘‘ Practical diagnosis can be made 
accurate only in proportion as the investigator is willing to be thorough 
and exhaustive’? (pp. 16—17). 
Only twice has the reviewer detected seeming lapses from the author’s 


sustained objectivity: once, in a rather indignant condemnation of the 





* Manuscript received and acknowledged October 5, 1933. 
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Downey Will-Temperament Tests (pp. 337-8), and again, in a trace of 
eynicism marking his comparison of psychiatrist with psychologist at 
the former’s expense, this contrast suffering by the remark that ‘‘the 
former have authority and prestige and are better paid’’ (p. 17). The 
paragraph closes with ‘‘The conclusions reached by the psychiatrist depend 
for their value upon his fairness, thoroughness, and experience.’’ Ar 
the methods peculiar to psychologists invariably proof against bias, apro- 
sexia, and ineptitude? We find no fault with later (pp. 366 and 387 
criticisms of the clinician’s proneness to generalize from insufficient data 
As a rule, the author does not hesitate to express his own opinion i 
matters under dispute. Occasionally he omits it, regrettably, as on th 
question of whether the psychogalvanic reflex can or cannot ‘‘help in 
differentiating between hysteria and hysterical simulation’’ (p. 431 
In summarizing the testing of conduct directly, the author stresses 
one conclusion, ‘‘that conduct is very specific’’ (p. 352). Traits as suel 
are seen to dissolve in the light of low correlations between two similar 
tests ‘‘when the situation is changed ever so slightly.’’ ‘‘The present 
trait psychology is under the very strongest suspicion’’ (p. 22). 
Currently, ‘‘it appears that the two methods best adapted for estimat- 
ing a person’s conduct are ratings and tests of conduct knowledge and 
opinion’’ (p. 565). In the future, ‘‘for the diagnosis of conduct 
psychoanalysis . . .’’ (p. 501) promises much. Further studies in 
‘‘chemical determinations of personality’’ (p. 440) are similarly approved. 
Columbia University. JaMEs H. HuppLEson. 


Tue Meantne or Music. By Carroll C. Pratt. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. viii+253. Price, $2.00. 


It is gratifying to see the problems of music approached by a psy- 
chologist who is also a musician. Certainly Mr. Carroll C. Pratt in his 
recent work, ‘‘The Meaning of Music’’, shows throughout a delicate and 
well-trained perception of musical values. Thus, psychologist and musician 
collaborate in this fine effort to clarify and ennoble the reader’s concept 


of music. 

To the psychologist falls the task of assembling the materials of musi 
(Part I), but in Part II the musician helps dispel the fallacy that would 
degrade music to a mere synthesis of these materials—pitch, time, intensity, 
rhythm and so on. In this connection the Seashore tests of musica 
ability are sharply scrutinized, and the devotees of the split semitone 
receive a severe rebuke, based in part on the average person’s proved 
inability to distinguish easily, if at all, the new quarter-tone and other 
intervals. The makers of program music fare scarcely better, althoug! 
the author has the intuitive good sense to transfer to the realm of automno- 
mous music much that heretofore, and perhaps even by the composers 
themselves, has been ranked as heteronomous. Surely the ‘‘ Eroica’’ s) 
phony is eternally secure from classification with ‘‘Heldenleben’’, t 
‘*Domestica’’, and the ‘‘Zarathustra’’ waltz. 
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Exeelient are the sections devoted to presenting a broader, more objec- 

oncept of emotion, and of music as emotion’s mirror or language. 

w ambiguities in no way lessen the author’s service to the music 

in proving that emotion is a part of music itself, rather than 

thing needing to be aroused in the listener. Unquestionably, Mr. 

in Part III) goes a long way toward establishing Schopenhauer’s 

tention that music is ‘‘a copy of the will itself’’, this latter under- 

od as the essence of all feeling and aspiration. ‘‘It is this human 

striving, in all its variety of manifestation, that music is able so poignantly 
express”’ (p. 245). 


Louis Epgar JouNs. 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES,* AN INTRODUCTION TO LiN@uIsTICs. By Willem 
L. Graff, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, McGill 
University. New York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. xlvi4-487. 

‘‘This book is intended primarily as a general introduction to the 
science of language.’’ The ten-page Table of Contents shows the wide 
range of topics discussed or briefly mentioned. 

Part 1, Constituents and Mechanism, comprises five chapters: (1) The 
onetic Element in Language; (2) Meaning; (3) Units of Signification ; 
1) Accentuation; (5) Categorizing in Language. Part II, Drift and 
Diversification, comprises six chapters: (6) Phonetic Change; (7) Causes 

Phonetic and Linguistic Change; (8) Changes Involving Meaning; 


I 


Principles of Language Classification; (10) The Indo-European Fam- 
11) The Non-Indo-European Languages. A bibliography and an 
ex follow. 


In estimating this attempt to cover a complex field one is sure to 
nk the author has given too much or too little, according to point 
view. To the actual beginner, it may well appear formidable, yet it 
not always satisfy his curiosity. Mature scholars are invited to 
nsider the first part and seek better formulation of points respecting 
they disagree with the author, in other words, he seeks to interest 
se best able to attack the problems. The general reader is invited to 
Part II first on the ground that it is less technical. Probably few 
read even this part, but the few may hope for a reward. 
in the main, emphasis is on the psychological aspects of language 
ssibly for an introductory book too little attention is given to methods 
netic study although the possibilities of this field have hardly 
‘n exhausted. The chapter on Meaning seems least likely to satisfy 
uers, particularly those without psychological training. Here, as else- 


ere in the book, a greater wealth of illustrative material might be in 
rder. The illustrations used are generally apt but neither overplentiful 
well emphasized by heavy-faced type, spacing, or other such devices. 
Professor Graff believes the reader will benefit by acquainting himself 
th the technical vocabulary and employs it with little restraint. To 


* Manuscript received June 15, 1933. 
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lighten the reader’s task he gives a thirty-six page glossary, but un. 
fortunately some definitions are inadequate, some might well be reénforeced 
by reference to the page where the topic is treated, and some readers 
will seek in vain words (¢e.g., phenotypical) quite as technical and 
unfamiliar as many which are listed. 

The thirty-five page Bibliography, arranged alphabetically by authors. 
represents a good working library, but will often leave the novice at a 
loss as to where to begin. Supplementary topical lists with some indica. 
tion of relative importance would be worth while. 

Despite faults, largely due to the endeavor to treat all aspects of a 
complex subject in a volume of moderate size, we may welcome this book 
as an essentially fair, painstaking presentation of current views. Most 
of us can learn something from it, while some may be spurred to clarify 
by their discussions those points on which they find themselves in dis- 
agreement with the author, as well as some which he himself leaves open. 

Skidmore College. R. W. Perrenem.u. 


Tue PrincipLes oF Mental DEVELOPMENT.* R. H. Wheeler and F. T 
Perkins. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1933. Pp 
xxvi+529. Price, $3.75. 

This book by two professors at the University of Kansas maintains 
the high standard set by Professor Wheeler in his ‘‘ Science of Psychology”’. 
It is more than a description and explanation of behavior; it is an inspir- 
ing account of the possibilities and responsibilities of teaching. Th 
teacher is an ‘‘engineer of human nature’’, and for his great task he 
must have thorough mastery of the principles of human nature, especially 
of its development. 

Human behavior is related in a refreshing way to our cosmos. By 
so doing its ethical idealism is given a metaphysical though naturalistic 
basis. Nature no less than man is bent on the realization of goals. ‘‘Per- 
manent equilibrium in nature means inactivity: in human life it means 
death. . . .’’ Thus it is that idealism in human life conforms to 
natural law. It is more than a moral precept. The child who has no 
goal ahead towards which he is striving soon ceases to be human; and 
there must always by a goal beyond reach’’ (pp. 221-2). 

The authors insist that behavior must be explained in terms of the 
whole situation in which it occurs in the same way that an electric spark 
must be explained in terms of the electric circuit and other relevant 
conditions. They describe some of the characteristics of the total situation 
by means of eight laws: (1) ‘‘A whole is more than the sum of its 
parts.’’ (2) ‘‘Parts derive their properties from wholes.’’ (3) ‘‘Thi 
whole determines the activities of its parts.’’ (4) ‘‘Parts of wholes come 
into existence through an emergence process called individuation.’’ 
(5) ‘*‘Wholes evolve as wholes.’’ (6) All activity follows the law ol 
least action ‘‘when action is defined as energy multiplied by time” 





* Manuscript receiver September 20, 1933. 
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Any influence affecting a system of energy affects it throughout 
law called the law of maximum work is also given the following 
ulation: ‘‘in an energy system a maximum amount of energy, for 
set of conditions will be expended in the course of maintaing balance’’ 
‘A system of energy always functions as a unit, and always adjusts 
tself to a multitude of disturbing influences. This multitude of dis- 
turbing influences is called a total situation, and the unit that adjusts 
tself is called a configuration’’ (pp. 18-33). 
In terms of these laws the development of the embryo, the activity 
f the nervous system, and learning are explained. The general direction 
behavior is from the general to the particular and precise. Synesthesia 
r example is explained as an insufficiently differentiated sensory response. 
Development results from inner growth and from learning. Emphasis 
s naturally placed on those conditions which influence development that 
under our control. To an explanation of the learning process the 
ajor part of the book is devoted. The importance of motivation and 
‘ing so as to keep the required tasks within the range of insight of 
the pupil, as well as the proper methods of study are emphasized. The 
tility and danger of setting up external motives, such as prizes, honors, 
bribes is pointed out. As the joy of learning to ride a bicycle is 
ient reward for learnirg, so it should be with all learning. External 
vards diminish joy of accomplishment and make for display and self- 
sc1lousness. 
‘he authors hold that there is no learning by trial and error, that 
tition as such does not and can not result in learning, and that no 
earning takes place without the will to learn. Incidental learning is 
explained as the learning of minor and insignificant relations as one 
ues a major goal (p. 383). The theory that learning is due to 


pathways in the nervous system is excellently criticized. Kohler’s non- 


ess theory of memory is also rejected (pp. 388-92). Recali is treated 
merely a partial perception of the original experience. Near the end 
f the book the principles set forth in the book are applied to the learning 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. In each instance the im- 
portance of starting with meaningful though simple wholes and of enrich- 
ng the child’s knowledge of such wholes by analysis and by relating 
them to other wholes is stressed. The last chapter describes some of the 
ewer procedures in education. The authors fear that objective exam- 
nations, though in some respects desirable, deny the student a needed 
pportunity for self-expression, and make for an excessive emphasis on 
memory at the expense of proper emphasis on rational understanding. 
In conclusion the authors urge educators to grapple seriously with the 
problems of motivation, of enriching the lives of students, and of impress- 
ng upon them their obligations to society. 
One hesitates to criticize what is on the whole an excellent book. 
are, however, some things which I believe should not go unchal- 
nged. My first criticism is of a minor nature. It has to do with the 
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eight laws describing the psychological situation. The second formulation 
of the law of maximum work (law 7) apparently contradicts the law 
of least actions (law 6). Since both laws are merely heuristic principles, 
there should be no suggestion of contradiction. The reviewer uggests 
the retaining of the law of least action as a valuable guiding principle. 
and that the second formulation of law 7 be abandoned. Too much 
speaking of maximum and minimum effort in a determinate system raises 


a question of their appropriateness. 

My second criticism is that the authors exaggerate the importance of 
environment at the expense of heredity and of the self as an active 
agent. Closely akin to this is the tendency to exaggerate the unity of 
the self and to minimize the various features or variables of the self 
The exaggeration of the influence of environment is apparent in their 
discussion of intelligence, especially in their discussion of race differences. 
It comes out also in their argument that insincerity is a product of 
civilization, since children and animals are sincere, as if the awakening 
of the imagination, the desire to be kind, to say nothing of fear and 
hate had nothing to do with insincerity in reflective and rational beings 
Because they fail to appreciate sufficiently the nature of the self and 
the contribution of heredity, their view of instinct suffers. For instinet 
as a self-contained urge driving us to action is rightly substituted tension 
arising under certain conditions, but the task of explaining why certain 
organisms experience a tension under certain conditions is wholly neglected. 
As the chemist by observing how and under what conditions compounds 
act, is led to a structural account of them, so the psychologist by observing 
how and under what conditions selves act should be led to a fuller 
knowledge of the nature of the self. ‘‘ Engineers of human nature”’ should 
certainty stress those conditions which they can manipulate, but they 
should not ignore the nature of the material with which they are primarily 
concerned, or treat it as putty to be moulded by environment. 

The exaggeration of the réle of environment is, I believe, partly 
responsible for the authors’ treatment of recall as merely the perceptvn 
of a part of the original experience (pp. 397-8). As I sit here recalling 
one childhood experience after another, perhaps something now present 
is similar to the recalled experiences, but even so, such objects and my 
recalls do not seem relevantly connected. Moreover my recalls are as 
apt to transcend the present objects as they are to be vague shadows 
of them. No doubt all behavior, and this includes recalling, must be 
interpreted in terms of the psychological whole, but important in the 
whole are the needs, desires, and purposes, which have been created by 
it. The desire to recall facts and experiences unrelated to objects in this 
room, I must regard as more significant than the surrounding objects 
If the unity of the self were made sufficiently rich to include the play 
of variables within it, recourse to environment to account for all recalls 
would not be necessary. 

The overemphases on unity is also seen in the authors’ account of 
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ng. No doubt in reading interest and understanding play an im- 


ad 
eadlig. 


portant part, and we can induce the child to read faster by exciting 


his interest and helping him to understand. But why should the recog- 
nition of this cause us to neglect such important influences as visual 
efects and the memory span for visual items? Overemphasis on unity 
s also evident in the account of the acquisition of skills. There is, as 
authors claim, a refinement and isolation of movement out of gross 

ly movements, but there is also the combining of movements into skills, 

1s in the learning to typewrite. Similarly with the acquisition of knowl- 
ive and understanding. The direction from the vague and general to 
the definite and precise needs to be emphasized, but in emphasizing that 
ement we should not neglect the movement from definite facts or 

of information to an organized view of the whole. 

My third eriticism is that the authors’ love of unity has led them 
slur over important differences between the organic and the inorganic. 

| agree that our universe is In some sense one. I go further and insist 
that the search for unity is one of the major interests of science and 
losophy, but I for one cannot be satisfied with a unity based on 
veneralizations that ignore the differences in our cosmos. I am therefore 
not convineed that psychology should cease thinking in terms of absolutes 
because physies has done so. To argue that we should is to forget that 
psychologists are privileged to study reality in its inner core as well 
1s its external aspects whereas physicists by the very nature of case 
ist be content with external and therefore relative points of view. 
Nor am I impressed with the argument that since nature at the inor- 
ganic level does not need practice to act perfectly so human beings do 

learn by repetition to perform perfectly (pp. 350-362). 

The authors’ rejection of trial and error learning is closely related 
the foregoing. Since all behavior is in response to the stress and 
strain of a situation, the authors contend there can be no trial and error 
earning. Apart from experiments on animals which in the nature of 
the case cannot be final, the chief defense is that in all problem solving 
there is a goal or plan accepted at least tentatively. But as everyone 
knows the plan, granting there is one, in many cases is a pure guess 
based on hope and on the necessity of doing something. There may 
be no trial and error in chemical reactions, but given a creature conscious 
fa difficulty and lacking insight, we will have hit or miss action. That 
nsight plays an important part in learning is well shown; that trial 
ind error learning has been overemphasized is true; that it never plays 
i part in learning is contrary to common sense and everyday experience. 
The rejection of incidental learning is patterned after the same line 
‘thought. Since all behavior is goal seeking there can be no incidental 
earning strictly speaking. All learning involves the will to learn. If 
this means that we do not learn unless we intend to learn it is obviously 
false. In acquiring the mannerisms of those about him the child does 
intend to learn. The same is true of learning as a result of un- 
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directed and chance observations. There may be no will or desire and 
yet there may be learning. The authors themselves admit that minor 
and insignificant relationships may be observed and learned in the pursuit 
of a major goal. This, however, is to admit that some learning is not 
willed. If the authors had been content to show the superior efficiency 
of willed learning to incidental learning, their position would have beep 
above criticism, but to deny incidental learning, then to admit it, and 
later give it an important place in the teaching of spelling and arithmetic 
compels criticism. 

The same criticism applies to the author’s rejection of repetition as a 
factor in learning. This is done on the broad ground that where there 
has been learning there can strictly speaking be no repetition, and on 
the observation that nature at the inorganic level does not need practice. 
For repetition are substituted such factors as interest, insight, degree of 
maturation, and intervals between practice periods. Here again the 
authors have gone too far. Their discussion of the variables that make 
practice more or less effective is excellent, but apparently they have for- 
gotten the simple function of the teacher of any skill to detect the good 
movements or successes of the learner and ask him to repeat them. It 
is well enough to point out the limitations of learning by repetition 
and to show how practice can be made more effective, but this is n 
reason to reject repetition as a factor in learning. 


In spite of above criticisms the book, as already stated, is of excep- 
tional worth. Its defects grow out of its frankly controversial nature 
and the desire of the authors to explode commonsense conceptions. Some 
of the positions I have criticized may well have the merit of causing 
the student to reéxamine his commonsense notions. No student can seri- 
ously study the book without getting a deeper insight into human nature 
and greater respect. for the scientific method of studying it, and if he 
is a teacher, a fuller realization of the duties and opportunities of his 
profession. Any book that does these things must be given a high place 

University of South Dakota. CHARLES C. JOSEY. 


AMERICAN SociaL PsycHo.oey: Its Origins, DEVELOPMENT, AND EUROPEAN 
BacKGrounD. Fay Berger Karpf. New York and London: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1932. Pp. xvi+461. 

The present volume is precisely what it sets out to be—an history 
of social psychological thought. Despite the title, almost exactly half 
of the volume is devoted to a summary of the European backgrounds 
which are basic for the contemporary American points of view. The 
book is recommended for doing something which has been much needed— 
synthesizing the various social-psychological theories and indicating their 
origins from an historical point of view, and their present interrelation- 
ships. 

Following a brief summary of the philosophical systems of Hegel, 
Comte, and Spencer, the author traces the development of social psychology 
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in Germany, France, and England—the sources of American Social Psy- 
chology. Although historically necessary, the German approach from the 
point of view of analyzing social institutions and groups, in much the 
same way that the individual mind was analyzed, is thought to be less 
significant from our present standpoint than the French approach from 
the psychological side (Tarde, Durkheim, ete.) ; it is admitted, however, 
that the spectacularity of these men’s theories, stimulating wide-spread 
liseussion and interest, is more significant than the theories themselves. 
Despite the criticisms levelled against them, the instinct theories of social 
ology are felt to have a very real importance historically. 
[he second half of the book starts in by discussing social-psychological 
rht as an extension of the psychological and sociological trends. The 
ent throughout the book is biographical, in that the proponents 
each theory are quoted at length, rather than paraphrased, a method 
making for accuracy but not for smoothness of exposition. Following 
a chapter on the emergence of differential social psychology, as 
plified by the writings of Ross, Mead, Dewey, ete., together with a 
nsideration of the efforts made at systematization by Ellwood, Bogardus, 
Allport, Bernard, and Young. 
Present-day American social psychology is termed ‘‘interaction’’ social 
ogy—the process of social interaction being the factor of deter- 
importance in the interpretation of human behavior. This modern 
if view has been developed from a synthesis of the instinct theory 
psychological sociology. Although it attempts to give due value 
importance of native equipment, it seeks also to consider the equally 


sé 


rtant element of social heredity. Conduct . . . is 
y both original and aequired, both individual and social, both a 
\f biological heredity and a matter of social environment.’’ Since 


nstinet concept fails to give due weight to the social factors, this 


++ 


ye 
t 


nt of view ‘‘has developed alternative tools of analysis having a 

re distinet social reference: habit, attitude, impulse, wish, desire, etc.’’ 
Admitting that social psychology has only begun to enter into the 
erimental field, the author feels that it still offers a very ‘‘meaningful 
hopeful approach to the study of personality and social conduct 

m the standpoint of our interests in them and our possibilities of 
socially controlling them’’. What is needed now ‘‘is for more verified 
fact and experience. . . . There has been enough of abstract theoriz- 
ng and broad generalization in social psychology. ’* These 
tations indicate that the author sees, although she emphasizes scarcely 
strongly enough, the chief difficulty with present-day social psychology. 
‘00 many sociologists and psychologists still talk largely of ‘‘points of 
w’’, disregarding the fact that any science must have a body of facts 
ore it can lay claim to being a science. If the ‘‘point of view’’ is 
the essential element then social psychology is not science, but one branch 
{ philosophy. The author admits that one great difficulty is to make 
tudents cooperate, to appreciate the interrelations within the field, and 
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to broaden their outlook. If social psychology is to be scientific, the only 
approach is through the field of experiment, in which some but not nearly 
enough work has already been performed. On the whole, the pieture 
which the author gives is mere optimistic than the one usually painted 
for social psychology; the author feels that it is on the way to becoming 
an experimental science very soon. 

The author’s exasperating trick of putting from one to eight footnotes 
at the bottom of most pages is to be condemned, for these footnotes are 
not only bibliographical references, but also contain much material that 


probably should be included in the body of the text. 
DoROTHEA JOHANNSEN. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PsycHopnysioLoey.* A Survey of Modern Scientific 
Psychology. L. T. Troland. Vol. II. Sensation. Pp. xxi+397. 
Vol. III. Cerebration and Action. Pp. xxiv+446. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1930. 

The two volumes under consideration here are the second and third 
in a series of four which sets out to describe ‘‘the facts and principles 
of psychology in accordance with a definite method’’, that of ‘‘psycho- 
physiology’’. Like many other recent authors, Troland feels that if 
psychology is to be accepted on the same basis as the other sciences, she 
must formulate a unified attack upon all her problems, and place less 
emphasis upon ‘‘schools’’. The author’s point of view is that of the 
introspective psychologist, but where the behavioristic studies have pre- 
sented material of significance, it is accepted. Consciousness is recog- 
nized as a distinct psychical entity, which cannot be described in either 
physical or physiological terms, although it ‘‘is a very concrete and real 
thing, nothing less than a section of experience itself’’. It is assumed 
that consciousness is correlated with processes occurring in the cerebral 
cortex, the middle stages in a chain of neuromuscular events; the problem 
of psychophysiology is to determine the relationships which hold between 
consciousness and the different segments of this series. The classification 
of the psychophysiological relationships is as follows: Perception is the 
relationship between consciousness and the objective world (Vol. I 
Sensation is the relationship between consciousness and the afferent are 
(Vol. Il) ; Cerebration is the direct relationship between consciousness and 
brain activity, while Action is the relation between consciousness and 
the events of the efferent are (Vol. III). 

Of the two volumes under consideration here, the first (Sensation 
is definitely superior. Troland’s special interests lay in this field, and 
the volume bears witness to that fact. Granting that it is perhaps easier 
to find adequate experimental data in the field of sensation, one is still 
disappointed at the lack of such data in the volume upon cerebration 
and action. No attempt is made to summarize experimental literature 
in the fields of learning, attention, thought, etc., in the thorough-going 
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nner in which it is done in the volume on sensation, although a ma- 
rity of the problems are mentioned. Regardless of what one thinks 
[roland’s fundamental philosophy, his insistence in Volume II upon a 
experimental procedure will appeal to everyone. The theories and 
theses which are offered are acceptable as far as the observed data 
he frankly states that he refuses to report theories based upon anti- 
d evidence. From the historical angle this may be criticized, but 
eaves space for items which would otherwise be omitted. 
[roland follows Sherrington-in grouping the receptors into Extero- 
tors, Interoceptors, and Proprioceptors. In the presentation of the facts, 
senses having the most external reference come first, and those with 
st internal reference last. The chapter on visual sensation includes 
er cent of the volume, a weighting which is probably due to two 
rs: (1) there is more information available in the field of vision 
in any other sensory field, and (2) Troland’s main interest lay 


[In each chapter the characteristics of the adequate stimuli are first 
liseussed. Following this, experience as dependent upon specific aspects 
the stimulus is analyzed. The structure of the sense organ is then 
onsidered in some detail, together with the réle which specific parts of 
» organ play in determining experience. Finally, the author analyzes 


underlying neurological mechanism which accounts for the different 


factors of consciousness. 

Although the volume covers the material on sensation with great 
thoroughness for the most part, two criticisms may be offered: (1) Though 
he admits that the Weber-Fechner law is applicable over only the middle 
range of intensities, Troland implies that it is a significant statement of 
the facts, and ignores the many studies which do not uphold the principle. 
2) He completely leaves out of consideration the very considerable evi- 
lence which indicates that the various skin receptors do not correlate 
ne-to-one with experience variables, warm, cold, pressure, etc., but ac- 

**spot’’ theory. On the whole, however, the book 


cepts the von Frey 
The 


summarizes the facts of sensation in a concise and precise way. 
imple bibliography is in an exasperatingly unusable form. 
Volume III deals with Cerebration (the laws which relate experi- 
ence and the central nervous system, particularly the cortex) and Action 
the obverse of sensation, the efferent side of the reflex arc). With respect 
he former, the author admits the facts to be few and the theories 
many, because of experimental difficulties. The structure of the brain, 
particularly the cerebral cortex, is explained, and the studies of brain 
localization are reported in some detail. The assumption is made that 
lor every psychical difference there is a corresponding cerebral difference, 
although the relationship is not necessarily linear. Franz’s work on 
retraining war-injured men is ignored, although the author’s discussion 
of Lashley’s work makes it clear that studies on animals are not adequate 
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for evaluating the manner in which man’s brain functions. Troland 
concludes that the region which directly determines consciousness is spa. 
tially very confined, probably lying in a small part of the left frontal 
hemisphere in the right-handed individual, although it does not remain 
perfectly stationary for very long periods of time. He concludes that 
psychic qualities are determined by differences, possibly colloidal in nature. 
in the cortical nerve cells. Intensity generally is correlated with fre. 
quency of nerve impulse. 

The so-called ‘‘laws of learning’’ (recency, primacy, frequency, in- 
tensity, and attitude) are mentioned briefly; their significance is accepted 
as proven. Mention is made of Dunlap’s ‘‘Beta-theory’’, but essentially 
Troland accepts Thorndike’s theory, that learning depends upon random 
trials and chance success, ‘‘stamped in’’ and ‘‘out’’ by virtue of ‘‘use’’ 
and ‘‘effect’’. He relates the latter very definitely to his theory of 
affection. Evidence against Thorndike’s theory, e.g., Tolman’s studies 
is ignored. Although such problems as whole versus part learning, tem- 
poral sequence of learning trials, retroactive inhibition, forgetting, trans- 
fer, etc., are mentioned, the treatment is neither as thorough nor as critical 
as that given the topies of sensation, and the approach is from an hypo- 
thetical rather than an experimental angle. Two important topies in 
the field of learning are ‘‘learning by insight’’ and the ‘‘conditioned 
reflex’’. Troland finds the significant factor in the latter is that it 
demonstrated that the association principle functions for physiological, 
as well as psychological, processes. Insight Troland conceives to be the 
ability of the animal to do the earlier trials in learning by a symbol 
method, therefore apparently solving the problem on the first trial, because 
that is the only trial which is consummated. Since this sort of learning 
appears only in situations where visual representation is possible, it is 
thought that the solution depends upon visual imagery. 

Troland states that cerebral psychophysiology’s most important prob- 
lem is that of affection. He concludes that pleasantness and unpleasant 
ness are algebraic opposites, and that they are attributes, since they never 
appear in consciousness alone. Biologically they are of great significance; 
to Sherrington’s nociceptive system, Troland adds a beneceptive system, 
and defines injury and benefit in biological terms. Although there are 
particular anatomical channels, nociception and beneception also depend 
upon the intensity of stimulation and upon the state of the organism. 
Nociception results in U, and beneception in P. The importance of 
the thalamus in mediating affective experience is discussed, and it is 
eoncluded that, although the thalamus plays a significant rdéle, the cortex 
is the locus of the conscious experience. P is considered correlated with 
cortical facilitation, and U with eortical inhibition. To anyone who 
finds ‘‘nociceptors’’ a useless classification, ‘‘beneceptors’’ will be found 
a scarcely necessary addition. Physiological evidence for the existence 
of either class appears inadequate, and one gains the impression that they 
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are added largely for the support which they lend the theory of affection. 
Instinets and emotions are considered more briefly than might have 
, expected. The former are found in a few simple physiological 
‘desires’? which coincide with the primitive biological processes of noci- 
beneception, although they are readily modified by training. The 
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motions are considered as the subjective side of action. closely corre- 
ited with behavior, and highly affective in nature. They are considered 
is definitely related to the efferent learning process; when the motor 
response to a stimulus is adequate, the emotion disappears. ‘‘Rage’’ and 


ear’’ are considered as a special type of reflex, since they are ‘‘char- 
terized by special motor reactions rather than by hereditarily deter- 
minate stimuli’’. The anger center is in the hypothalamic region; no 
comparable center has been discovered for fear, but the motor mechanisms 
are definite. One is disappointed to find no mention of Cannon’s thalamic 
theory of emotion, although his studies on adrenalin are discussed. 
Voluntary action is conceived of as dependent upon a synthesis of 
ifferent proprioceptive impulses and impulses from the frontal lobe of 
cortex. The proprioceptive neurograms (afferent cortical patterns) 
have a peculiarly intimate connection with their corresponding incitograms 
ferent cortical patterns), and are perhaps themselves dynamogenic. 
ng attention to proprioceptive images results in an overflow from 
neurograms into the efferent channels, thereby setting off the motor 
nse. 
The strength and weakness of these volumes result from the same 
fact—t.e., they are exceedingly unified. Internally the theories are so 
nsistent as to remind one of E. B. Titchener, but in the case of the 
ime on cerebration, the hypotheses are not always adequately justified 
perimentally. Whether one accepts Troland’s theories or not, one 
must admire the unity which results from a consistent approach to all 
syehological problems. Whether a consistent philosophy is either neces- 
ry or desirable for the future progress of psychology as a science is 
other matter, and one not easily settled. 
DoroTHEA JOHANNSEN. 


STuDIES IN ExprEsstvE Movement. (With a chapter on Matching Sketches 
of Personality with Seript, by Edwin Powers.) G. E. Allport 
and P. E. Vernon. New York: Maemillan, 1933. Pp. xiii+269. 

This volume reports a series of studies made of expressive movement, 
the most objective of the three levels of personality. ‘‘ Expressive move- 
ment’’ is a term used to refer to aspects of movement distinctive enough 
to differentiate one individual from another. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first part deals with the 
consistency of gesture and style, while the second is a study of handwriting 
and personality. In the first section of the book a description is given 
of the experimental and statistical techniques used in studying the per- 
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sonality of 25 persons who acted as subjects in the investigation. Since 
the subjects were so few in number the emphasis is laid upon the quali. 
tative aspects of the results, and their consistency, rather than upon 
single coefficients of correlation. The general experimental results show 
an average coefficient of reliability of .684. There is little evidence for 
a ‘‘general motility factor’’. Analysis of the data gives, however, a 
promise of group factors, and it is suggested that there is an areal (expan- 
sive) factor, a centrifugal factor, and a factor of emphasis. It is pointed 
out that the discovery of such motor traits makes psychological, not 
physical, categories fundamental in the study of movement. The general 
conclusion, after a critical evaluation of theories of personality, in light 
of the authors’ experimental evidence, is: ‘‘Fundamentally our results 
lend support to the personalistic contentions that there is some degree 
of unity in personality, that this unity is reflected in expression, and 
that, for this reason, acts and habits of expression show a certain con- 
sistency among themselves. . . . It would be unwise at present to 
make a more final statement. We hold only that our evidence, so far 
as it goes, favors an hypothesis that is essentially dynamic and personalistic 
rather than one that is essentially static or specificistic.’’ 

The second part of the book, dealing with graphology, summarizes 
the history of the subject up until the middle of 1931. This is followed 
by a report of an experiment dealing with the matching of handwriting 
samples with sketches of the personality of the individuals involved 
The results show that the ability of untrained persons to match specimens 
of handwriting with personality sketches of the writers is somewhat better 
than would be expected by chance alone, while the skill of professional 
graphologists exceeds the untrained group about as much as the latter 
exceeds chance. The general conclusion that is drawn with respect to 
graphology is that it has not been given the attention which it deserves 
by psychologists, and that, properly analyzed, it is a pattern of behavior 
which will give an essentially constant and stable picture of the individual. 

The emphasis in the whole volume is upon experimental technique, 
and it is certainly an interesting approach to a problem which is very 
largely slighted by American psychologists. The authors make no very 
great claims for the theoretical conclusions drawn, but indicate the im- 
portance of the general problems involved in the study of personality 
through the expressive gestures made by an individual. The approach 
is a behavioristic one which ought to appeal to many psychologists who 
have objected to the methods of impression and introspection which here- 
tofore have been used in the study of personality. The book brings to- 
gether historical material, much of which is not readily available, and 
discusses some theoretical concepts which are not often considered in 
connection with theories of personality, e.g., transfer and the theory of 
identical elements. 

DorROTHEA JOHANNSEN. 
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wAN STERILIZATION: The History of the Sexual Sterilization Move- 
ment.* By J. H. Landman. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 
xvili+341. 
This is a very important and much-needed book, well conceived to 
interact enthusiastic but not scientifically sound social reform. It is 
t designed as propaganda either for or against the program of human 
rilization. It purports to be a scholarly and scientific treatment of 
available data on the subject. What the question of cacogenicity, 
the crux of the entire problem of human sterilization, requires 
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s more science than propaganda, and more research than speculation.’’ 
is indicates the temper of the book under review. 

[he content is divided into five parts: eugenics and the law, attitude 
the courts as seen in 3 problem eases, the biologic and eugenic bases of 


I 


human sterilization, the various techniques, and a suggested program. 
psychologist will be most interested in the third section wherein 
described the socially inadequates, what is known and not known 
it guessed regarding those mental traits we call psychotic or low grade. 
Landman concludes that most mental diseases are acquired, and that 
etiology of feeblemindedness is not really known despite great 
mprovement in methods of study. 
far the high point of the book is the critique of eugenics (pp. 
wherein the prophets of doom are taken to task for still resort- 
ng ‘‘to the hackneyed genealogies of the Jukes and Kallikaks’’ to prove 
theses when the laws governing heredity in man remain unknown. The 
whole ease for human sterilization rests on the belief that mental traits 
hereditary, probably in a Mendelian fashion. Very well, then, what 
s the evidence—both pro and con? What is a mental trait? The psy- 
hologist is aceused of often confusing Mendelian traits and such ‘‘con- 
tinuously graded traits’’ as left handedness, e.g. Landman suggests the 
ossibility of a non-Mendelian formula back of the frequency of mental 
traits in families. He cites Tredgold’s ‘‘defective developmental poten- 
ality, or a vitiation of the ancestral germ ecells’’ (p. 193) as a sug- 
gestive coneept, which calls to mind other theoretical attacks on this 
problem. Again, the very nature of human heredity suggests that we 

‘“‘all latently eacogenic and eugenic. But we cannot determine the 
expectancy or incidence of the various mental and physical traits in our 
children. . . . It is only a matter of chance as to whether we are 
manifestly sane or psychotic, or whether we are latently feebleminded 
or a genius’’ (p. 191). 

Landman concludes for the futility of a human sterilization which 
would seem to demand that we sterilize not only known defectives, but 
all latent carriers as well. Obviously more scientific data are required 
before we can defend the procedure as being either correct or ethical. 
Later on he suggests that segregation could do all that sterilization might 
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et 
do. He recommends a Department of Eugenics and Euthenies for each 
state and a program for its functioning. 

The importance of the issue makes such a careful presentation of 
the data as this a valuable reference. It should be read by every pay. 
chologist, sociologist, and law maker—for its point of view is scientific. 
its data are clear, its conclusions are backed by both experimental (rather 
than merely statistical) data and suggestive theory. 

C. N. ALLEN. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.* By W. C. Reckless and M. Smith, 1932. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill. Pp. viii+412. 

The authors (academic sociologists) stress here the sociological point 
of view above the psychiatric, and urge the child guidance clinics to do 
likewise. This would be a startling change indeed if one surveys present 
trends. This thesis is, however, easily traced to the common basis of 
both trends—the concept of multiple causation of the maladjusted indi- 
vidual who is more a product of many social forces than of any biological 
defect. Reckless and Smith prefer to stress broken homes, economic 
status, education, truancy, and other like factors rather than individual 
reaction-patterns of a socially inadequate sort to these same conflict- 
situations. The two methods join in agreeing that each individual is a 
new case to be studied as such. It is a matter of debate which is the more 
fruitful line of attack. 

A final chapter on treatment seems too eclectic and inconclusive 
Perhaps no one technique of treatment is best or infallible, but prefer- 
ences do develop and are not out of order even in a textbook. The chapter 
seems weak in the light of available material from which to draw. 

Case material is omitted in the first 150 pages (5 chapters) to give 
full sway to historical background, statistics on offenders and their punish- 
ments, physical and mental traits of such offenders, and social backgrounds 
The appendices are valuable extracts from well-known cases. References 
are given in foot-notes only. 


C. N. ALLEN. 


Cuitp Psycnotoey.* By J. J. B. Morgan, 1931. New York: R. R 
Smith. Pp. ix+474. 

Here is ‘‘an attempt to bring some order into the chaos which this 
vast literature offers to the reader’’, with the addition of some of the 
implications and applications involved. It is offered as a textbook based 
on the latest scientific data, as a reference work for teachers seeking 
basic-principles, and as a source book for study groups. 

The format follows the author’s previously developed plan of section 
headings within each chapter, each preceded by a brief preface and the 
chapter itself following an obvious topical outline suggested by bold 
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and italicized types. This method pleases some; it irritates others. 
ertainly makes for a very academic appearance. References are given 
in foot-notes (which seems too bad), while a minimum of collateral 

is cited after each chapter. 
genetic method is stressed in the following content: infant 
or, family relationships and the importance of early-formed atti- 
motor and emotional development, motives based on specific expe- 
nees rather than instincts, language and other social functions leading 

a normal integrated personality. 

[It is predicted that the book will be rated as excellent by those influ- 
1 by a mental hygiene bias, and that it will be hailed by the 
iemician, but that it will annoy and dissatisfy the average reader who 
‘ks this book up seeking broad principles—the forest will be missed 


- the trees. 


C. N. ALLEN. 


HIND THE Door or Detusion.* By ‘‘Inmate Ward 8’’. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1932. Pp. xvi, 325, cloth, 12 mo., $2.00. 
The unnamed man who wrote this further contribution to the sub- 
‘tive and objective experience related by patients in hospitals for the 
one thinks of ‘‘The Mind That Found Itself’’ of Mr. Beers and 
‘‘Reluetantly Told’’ of Jane Hilyer) says that he had been a news- 
er man for nearly twenty years, had Associated Press foreign 
rience, and was leading feature-writer on a metropolitan daily when 
friends sent him to the hospital ‘‘to break up his lifelong chumminess 


th Old John Barleyeorn’’. In the world outside he is remembered as 


rilliant newspaper man, a welcome speaker at luncheon clubs, and an 
ve figure in civie affairs; he left his world a ‘‘social suecess’’ but a 
chic failure’’. He is where he is of his own volition. He is a 
maniac. He had spent in a dozen states thousands of dollars to rid 
of his insatiable craving for liquor, and a state institution was 
haven of retreat, for about a year, for this poet and keen observer. 
This patient’s most important accomplishment in this book, in the 
sent reviewer’s opinion, is his contribution to practical applied psy- 
itry. for almost every page of it contains observations which combined 
stitute a student’s handbook of ward-conditions important for him to 
w as a psychiatrist in a hospital: and there are scores of things 
n that would be good for the soul of almost any experienced ward 
an to have in mind. 
In the introduction Mr. ‘‘Inmate’’ says: ‘‘If the reader maintains 
open and receptive mind, I may be able to give him a fairly true 
neeption of the insane. I can do this best by giving an intimate pic- 
rization of the events which have taken place since first 1 was checked 
in on the receiving ward, of my treatment at the hands of physicians, 
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—. 
attendants, and visitors, and by portraying faithfully the life of my aggo. 
ciates, their modes of thought, their hopes, their fears and their phi- 
losophies. Yes, their philosophies; for even in insane asylums men and 
women have their philosophies. I am acutely aware that, with some 
readers, its very realism, unadorned, will militate against the story. [i 
contains no tense situations [?], no harrowing suspenses, no smashing 
climaxes. It is innocent of literary nonsense. It is too conscientiously 
true for that. But for that large part of the American reading publi 
which takes pride in knowing unusual facts, readably presented; and 
for those who may be concerned with any of the 350,000 inmates of stats 
asylums, I hope this story will have keen interest and lasting informative 
value.’’ Good English and good sense and truly and amply carried out!, 
and a good sample of this whole interesting narrative of behavior and 
of mentation. And more of the book’s readers than one casually migh 
suppose will one day find of use in some mental hospital the incidents 
advice, and psychology now read for amusement, unaware of their 
‘*inmate’’ days ahead. 

‘‘There is plenty of pathos of the kind which really exists; glimpses 
behind the curtain of obsession-torn minds, the undying hope, close-hugged 
and never relinquished, of going home; and the tragedy of forced associa- 
tion with distorted minds while long years run into other years’’—the real 
tragedy of the ‘‘asylum’’ indeed, God rest their souls! 

The book is recommended to the multitude who, did they read it, 
would find it of much interest. No one would be shocked but each and 
every one both entertained and instructed. It is a book well worthy 
of its eminent publishers, and I for one hope that its author writes 
another book of life with Constance in that far-western mountain cabin 
fifteen miles from their nearest neighbor. 


New York. GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
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